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THE ENGRAVING. 


= 
MISS CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH vanpalne 
Painted by Ingham---Engraved by Sadd. 

Ove illustration of this week, and we believe all will agree in 
pronouncing it one of the finest things of the kind ever published, 
likeness of Miss Vandenhoff, in the character of 
“the Countess,” in our old friend Sheridan Knowles’s play of 
* Love.” Various reasons have led us to choose this subject. 
In the first place, it is a well-deserved compliment to the play and 
its author ; besides, the picture is one of the most successful efforts 
of Mr. Ingham’s exquisite pencil, and the engraving, from the burin 
of Sadd, is a masterpiece of the art. But our chief motive was a 
desire to testify the respect which all who know her must feel for 
the talents and character of its fair subject, and to gratify the curio- 
sity of those who may have had no opportunity of admiring the 
performances of this gifted lady. Miss Vandenhoff's excellent 
acting, and her admired literary productions, have given her a wide 
reputation ; her amiable and irreproachable demeanour, have won 
her universal esteem. Affectionate in the domestic circle, and 
thoroughly lady-like in society, the graces as well as the excel- 
lences of character are hers; and her fine features are a true index 
to the gentle and noble spirit that speaks in them. ‘ The remark 
has often been made, that in this character Miss Vandenhoff is a 
handsome likeness of the Queen of England. 

‘The painter has chosen the last scene of the fourth act, where 
Huon enters as the favourite of the empress, and remains standing 
at a distance with his eyes upon the ground. ‘The countess rises 
from her seat, and, leaning on the back of her chair, contemplates 
the altered features, form and fortune of her lover. She is pro- 
nouncing the following words : 


is an accurate 


Countess.—Is that the man 
Was once my father’s serf, and I did scorn ? 
Fell ever at my wayward frown that brow ! 
Or stoop'd that knee, for me, to kiss the ground ? 
Would they do it now! Fell ever at my feet 
That form, as prostrate as the hand of death 
Had struck it to the floor! “I'would take that hand 
To lay it now there—and a wave of mine 
Had done it once ! 


The fine manner in which these lines are given, never fails to rivet 
the attention and command the applause of the audience. Indeed, 
her performance of this character alone would be sufficient to stamp 





her an actress of a high order. 

This is the first mezzotint portrait of a lady, we believe, ever 
published in this country. Mr. Sadd has succeeded admirably, 
and this is a finished specimen of his beautiful art. We shall pub- 
lish no more portraits for the present, but intend to ornament the 
Mirror hereafter with engravings of a different description : before, 
however, we laid aside portraits, we were resolved to give one of 
unrivalled excellence, and here it is. As we have ever excelled 
all similar works in our other engravings, we were determined that 
our portrau gallery should have, at least, one that it would be dif- 
ficult to surpass. This compliment we have reserved for Miss 








Vandenhoff, well knowing that it is richly deserved. 
— 











ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


MY CANE, MY WIFE AND MY UMBRELLA. 


BY THEODORE 8. FAY, 

An umbrella is a very disagreeable thing to carry. I have known | 
men who liked to carry one. Now that is the difference in people. || 
Ido not. How many a moment of anxious debate have I wasted, 
on the eve of a walk, examining the heavens and considering | 
whether or not | should take an umbrella ! 
| 
the umbrella in its neglected corner. By the way, I am a believer 
in wicked little spirits who, when a man is going to take an um- 
brella, persuades him not to do so—deceive him with a momentary | 
piece of blue sky, so as to get him a wetting; or, on the other | 
hand, afflict him with unnecessary caution, send a timely drop out | 
of mere snuischief, and thus induce the poor fool to burthen himself | 


These imps are always on | 





during a long walk, with an umbrella. 
the I don’t know that it is so with other people. 
speak for myself. Ihave always been attended by them. Did [| 
ever leave olf my flannel waistcoat on a warm spring day without | 
an instantaneous storm! Did I ever write a particularly private | 
“quite confidential” inscribed over it, without leaving it | 
open on the table? Did | ever venture out of my house unshaved 

without meeting all the female acquaintance I have in town, and 

several from Brooklyn ; and without their inviting me to go with 

them somewhere, or introducing me to somebody or something of 


alert. 


letter, with 


| 
| ) 
|| but one name for this sort of conduct. 
H 


I only i| 


| 


| Then the search; the haste, perplexity, discomposure, anger, ap- ! trick of turning wrong-side out in the wind. 


| 


| prehension and heat. 








|| the street, coolly take yours to examine its head and strength, || 


| tiring old fellow turned every now and then like a retreating army | 





How often have I left || the sunshine glittering in through the wet windows. 
my cane with asigh! How often have I boldly run the risk, and left || came over all things, and then a dismal drizzle, during which the 


evening by going to Niblo’s in a cloak, and one summer I remember | brass ring that might have almost answered as a horse collar, and a 
setting the whole town wondering about the extraordinary change _ hooked handle of common horn. The gentleman who could mis- 
in the temperature. Some said it was hail in the clouds. Some || take mine for this affair, must have been very absent-minded, that 
said there was an ice-berg off the. Hook—I had that morning, for i is all I have to say on the subject. At first I wore this new-found 
the first time, put on a pair of thin pantaloons ! || treasure with a kind of morai courage which indicated a high charac- 

To return to the umbrella. I have made a calculation that, || ter, but which did not please my friends. I then purchased the 
where I have, through its means, escaped wetting once, I have ! present one. I gave three dollars (the man knocked off a quarter 
carried it about with me ten times. ‘This is not a slight inconve- || because I bought a hat.) This one is not so positively hideous as 
nience. The handle gets loose. The springs break. You feel that '| that with the brass ring and horn handle, but it is not handsome. 
you are wearing out the silk with your hand or under your arm, || If it never attracts attention for its ugliness, it never does for its 
the ferrule gets caught between two flag-stones or in a grate, (cost | beauty. It holds the exact point of mediocrity to which a gentle- 
of repairing eighteen and three quarter cents !) and jerks you back || man otherwise of re spectable appearance can go, in the price and 
till you barely escape knocking down the lady or gentleman walk- |) kind of an umbrella. ‘To the world at large it may argue a purse 
ing behind you. In short, an umbrella is a burthen, a care, a nui- || not empty, but not full. My friends, who know my character and 
sance, a worry. You are no longer a free, independent lounger. || peculiarities better, see in it the result of experience chastened by 
It is a responsibility ; a business; a restraint upon your imagina- | philosophy, and a knowledge of society and human nature ; a ea!- 
tion. A sober reality amid your visions ; a dark, common thought || culation of the risk involved in the use of the article ; a convie- 
intruding itself among the brightest images of fancy, and a con- || tion that many a man will steal an umbrella who would not take 
stant hindrance to your observation. You walk leisurely on; you || the price of it in cash for the world, and, in short, an intention to 
think of the past, the present, and the fuiure. You canvass the || live for my comfort and not for show. I had caused to be painted 
character of your friends. You form plans of life. You are just on the silk in letters—not too large—but enough so to be conspi- 
enjoying your meditations when, suddenly, a thought, sharp as an || cuous when it was opened, my name and address, ‘This artifice, 
arrow, darts through your mind. You look under your arm—in || or the valuelessness of it, preserved it from other absent-minded 
your hands—* you have left your umbrella !""—where, is now the |! strangers. It is indifferent to me which, since my principal point 
question. You are going just in time, perhaps, to keep an appoint- 











| is to keep it from being stolen. In this I had been successful. It 
You are cool, tranquil in mind and body, but you must || began, however, at the time to which I allude, to show signs of ege. 
| It was broken in several parts. The silk was worn very thread- 
|| bare. The colour was scandalously faded, and the frame was quite 
Tt would not easily open, nor completely shut ; and when, 


ment. 
hasten, you know not whither, striving to remember every place | 
you have been in, every corner, every hall, every shop, every house ; | 
in remote parts of the town; east, west, north, south; and the |! infirm. 
heavens, ten chances to one, smiling down as cloudless as can be. || after considerable exertion and ingenuity, it was expanded it had a 
There were in it also 
You disturb all your friends back in as un- || other scars, defects, and bad habits, which indisposed me to carry 
it unless when absolutely necessary. 

In the opposite corner stood my cane. 
|| der, polished stick of a dark mahogany-colour, with a very hand- 
I don’t know what sort of wood it was 
I am ashamed to say | smell 


You inquire, with the perspiration com- 
A cool friend replies mildly, (reading | 
You hasten to a se- 


broken a link as you can. 

ing out on your forehead. 
some delightful book, perhaps,) “ not here.” 
cond, a third place ; all your amiable feelings changed, your agree- } some carved silver head. 
able reveries gone, and a sentiment of indignation against, you do ! of. T am not learned in such things. 
not precisely know what, picturing itself on your countenance. A | 1 | the flowers and walk beneath many a tree without knowing their 
smiling physiognomy after a glance in the corner of the room as- | names, although I enjoy them greatly notwithstanding. There are 
sures you that unless it is in the hall, you must have left it some- people who cannot go contentedly up the North river in a steam- 
where else. “In the hall!” “somewhere else!!" Why, I had | || boat without understanding exactly the principle of the steam-en- 

rather boldly get a good wetting once a month than live thus in | gine. Ihave not studied it. Iam content to be borne along be- 
|| tween those charming shores, among the solemn shadows of those 
} enchanted hills, without thinking of piston or valve. This mania 

|, for knowledge! [am not certain that it is as it should be, since 

} we can't know everything ; and a tailor or tinker will comprehend 
| their art better than a Hlumboldt or Franklin. So I confess freely 


It was a smooth, slen- 


the constant fear of it. 


* Let the frame of things disjoint, 
Both the worlds suffer, 
Ere we will eat one meal in fear, and sleep 
In the atiliction of these terrible dreams 
That shake us nightly.” 


I repeat, an umbrella is an extremely disagreeable thing to carry. i I do not know what sort of wood my cane is of. It has, however, 


What a free, light spirit there i an Oriental look, as if it had waved on some Asian mountain, or 
How | looked into the Tigris or the Euphrates. As to the head, I prefer 
silver to gold. It is newer and younger. Iam not yet forty. It 
is my intention to purchase a somewhat heavier gold-headed 
I count 


How different it is with a cane ! 
is in it! How strong and impudent it makes a man feel! 
he switches it now and then through the air, or bends it against | 
the earth, or knocks a little stone out of the path with it, or clips 
off the head of a foolish flower by the road-side. Whoever thinks || cane at about fifty-five or sixty, to carry me to the end 
of leaving his cane anywhere by mistake’ I wish here, how- | to go considerably beyond sixty. Although a fat, impudent, rosy- 


| ever, to say a word to a class of men (calling themselves friends!) || faced gentleman in Lundon, with whom I negociated a /ife insurance, 


after divers examinations and consultaticns with the directors and 
physicians, told me with a sort of polite business-like smile, “ We 
calculate you'll break up about two or three and fifty!” Hreak up! 


who have no canes of their own, but who, when they join you in | 


switch it about a little, ask you where you got it, and how much it 
cost, and then carry it the rest of the walk themselves. ‘There is || Bating beams falling on my head, boilers bursting, shipwrecks, (I 
It is unprincipled ! | am rather fond of travelling,) and such occurrences, | hope not to 
It was rather a cloudy morning in April. The winter was beaten | break up” so soon ; for (under him who disposes of all things) 

man has a great control over his health and life by living calmly, 
moderately, and religiously, He must never cat too much, never 
drink too much, never sleep, nor work, nor fret too much over what 





|| back, and the spring had possession of the premises; but the re- | 


| to pour a last discharge upon the successful enemy. At one moment 





the sky was full of clouds; the next it was clear and blue. Now || can't be helped. He must trust less to himse If and more to him 
we had a genial southern zephyr; now a biting east wind. Then |; who made and who oversees him, and who can bring good out of 
We kill ourselves 


|| evil and lull the storm when it is at its height. 
by sfraining mind and body after things which, when attained, only 
‘hasten our end. Good reader, pardon my digressions. lt is my 
\ way. I have formed my habits, and never desist from saying any- 
I had some business in different quarters of the town, I looked 1 thing which ought to be said because Iam not in the proper time 

I don’t go for the unities! I do not pretend 


out of the window, after I had put on my great coat, (I wear a very || and place to say it. 

comfortable wadded great coat, lined throughout with silk,) I then || that this is right. I only say it is my way 

looked at my cane, which Stood in one corner, and then at my um- To rewurn to the cane. There are people who might have ob- 
brella, which occupied its place in the other. My umbrella, to say |} jected to it I myself at times, when a little nervous, thought it was 
the best of it, was old. [t was more—it was shabby. It never had I dress well enough, but am not a fop 
been elegant. (There are gentlemen who buy handsome umbrellas. || Some of my friends are dandies. I have no prejudices against that 
I am not one of these. I left off buying handsome umbrellas when || class of beings I even rather like them. Cleanliness, éare, taste, 
I reached the age of thirty.) Its predecessor (it is not the first nor || white linen, handsumely made clothes and Cologne water—what is 
the second I have had) was a more expensive one. When neatly || there disagreeable in these! Nevertheless | am pot a dandy. 
closed it was not really much larger or heavier than my cane. I |} This cane is the nearest approach to it of anything about me. The 
; but one day, on leaving it in the hall of a |} silver head is prettily carved. There is a hand also of silver a few 


paid seven dollars for it ; 
boarding-house, where I went to pay a visit, I a little overstaid my || inches down from the top, with a small silver ring from which de- 
time, and on coming out I found, instead of my umbrella, a coarse |} scend a cord and two tassels of fawn-coloured silk. In short, it 


Then a mist 


rain sometimes went horizontally, and sometimes fairly up amid 
fierce little gusts and miniature tornadoes. 


not exactly suited to me 











that sort? I have raised the thermometer to ninety on a June !! cotton article, nearly three times as large in circumference, with a 





made an appearance. It had a genteel and dashing sort of look. It 


of ee, N 
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was obviously, as Miss rm says, “ ‘ something superiour to the 
common!” I even thought at times that strangers, on catching a 
view of it, were more polite and respectable to me, in shops, on 
board steamboats, etc. It was, withal, very light and elastic, and 
on the present morning, I was sorely tempted to take it out 
me instead of that umbrella. But the sky looked rather dubious, 

** No,” said I to myself. “ Let me be wise. Ten years ago, per- 
haps, yes! But now! I am older. One lives and learns.” 

So placing the umbrella under my arm, putting my pockethand- 
kerchief in my pocket, (I don’t know anything more provoking, in 
a sinall way, than forgetting one’s pockethandkerchief,) and draw- 
ing on my gloves, I went out. 

My affairs carried me in various parts of the town. I was out 
several hours. The longer I staid the more delightful the weather 
became. The clouds sailed silently off. The sunshine fell warmly 
upon the cold, wet streets. ‘The sky seemed a serene and settled 
blue. The street passengers unbuttoned their great-coats, and 
took off their hats, sometimes, to wipe their foreheads. After some 
hours the windows were opened. As I crossed Broadway, opposite 
Astor's, I saw a handsome-looking young man whose countenance 
expressed internal satisfaction, with a pair of white pantaloons 
striped down with blue, and a straw hat. He had the latter placed 
lightly on the top of his head on one side, over his left eye, and he | 
had the thumb of his left hand thrust carelessly and easily into the 
arm-hole of his waistcoat. I scarely ever saw anything that looked 
quite so cool and pleasant. And there was I, with my wadded 
great coat and umbrella. Nay, more, I had (for I am exceedingly 
apprehensive of taking cold, as I don’t mean to “ break up” at fifty- 

three if I can help it!) also put on a pair of india-rubber over-shoes, 
that kept my feet at a temperature not much below boiling water. 
The streets by this time were as dry as a carpet. It is ridiculous 
being caught thus by a bland summer day, in the hot and heavy 
clothes of midwinter, toiling, under a melting sun, with a wadded 
great coat, over the warm, dry pavement, with india-rubber over- 
shoes and a huge umbrella, beside a man, with a self-satisfied, coun- 
tenance, in thin shoes, white pantaloons and straw hat, and his left 
hand thumb stuck into the arm-hole of his waistcoat. I think—I 
feel almost certain, there was something in the young man’s regard 
which showed he was occupying himself with my costume. On 
looking more carefully around, everybody seemed equipped lightly. 
No great-coats were to be seen. Many thin pantaloons were pass- 
ing up and down. I perceived with astonishment that the young 
man with his thumb in his waistcoat arm-hole was by no means the 
only one who had the sense to dress up to the season. I could not 
I counted three great-coats, and they were all 
As for over- 








see five umbrellas. 
pale-faced old gentlemen, evidently valetudinarians. 
shoes, there was not one to be seen except those which attracted 
the eyes of the passers-by to my own feet. My feet have, in no 
shoes or boots, anything remarkably handsome about them. In 
india-rubbers they are, [ am bound to say, not only ugly, but horrid. 
In general I am quite careless about this. I have no ambition 
to have handsome feet. ‘There are people who will put them- 
selves in purgatory for that insignificant satisfaction, and who 
squeeze themselves into boots that would fit a Chinese lady, in or- 
der to gratify their vanity. In my opinion, whatever such persons 







| roughly drenched. 





gain in the reputation of their feet, they lose in that of their head. 
As for happiness, I have lived just long enough in the world to | 
discover that many little things, which I once despised as beneath 
attention, are of vast importance. I am not yet forty, but I am old 
enough to have left off wearing tight boots. Besides, I have a 
theory of my own on this subject. I don't think small, straight, 
sharp-toed, squeezed-up feet are handsome. They are not what na- 
ture intended. The fore part of the foot should be wide. The 
pedestal constructed to bear the magnificent, upright form of man, 
should have breadth sufficient, for the purpose. The foot of a Ro- 
man or a Greek had more room to perform its constant and labo- 
rious avocation. There is in the modern boot or shoe a savour of 
Chinese stupidity. 

By the time I had completed these reflections, everybody in the 
street appeared dressed for summer and dry weather. As I found 
myself now near my house I returned home, threw my umbrella 
into the corner with a sigh of fatigue, put off my great-coat, re- 
lieved myself of my over-shoes, and took my cane to complete my 
walk. There was a feeling of pleasure, of exultation in this, which 
probably showed itself on my face ; for my wife, who had been read- 
ing by the window when I entered, and who had been quietly and 
gravely regarding my operations, at length, with a slightly empha- 
tic look, said, 

* You had better not ?” 

My wife is such a sensible woman that this warning startled 
me. 

“ Why '” said I. 

** Because you had better not,” said she. 

This was distinct and categorical, but not explanatory nor satis- 
factory. 

** Nonsense !”’ said I, with a confidence still partly real, but also 
partly assumed. “It’s perfect summer.” 

My wife said nothing. 

**T have really suffered from the heat. 
hats and thin pantaloons.” 

“No matter. Do you take your umbrella!” said my wife, not 
imperatively, but impressively and prophetically, and with the air 
ef one who had heard all my arguments, but who had not been, in 
the least, convinced by them. 

When my wife speaks in that calm way, it is astonishing what 
an effect it has on me. I don’t know how it is, but I have always 


People are out in straw 








@ secret presentiment that she is right. I think, in most cases, she 
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is. She seems to be endowed with a sort of cumbia. Wives 
often possess this faculty. It is one of those things which gives such 
| immense influence over their husbands. A clever woman, if she 
understands her position, can make her husband do anything. Even 
his very opposition strengthens her power ultimately. He goes 
against her advice, and he suffers the consequences. This makes 
him afraid to oppose her. What wife, living on good terms with 
her husband, (particularly if he be a man of tolerable sense, who 
has no ideas of being master, and all that,) cannot lead him where 
she will? cannot impress him with a new form—a new character ; 
cannot give a new direction to his thoughts, plans, and opinions ! 
This springs only from one cause, viz.: a certain superiority on 
certain subjects which, as I said, partakes, or seems to partake, of |) 
the nature of the second-sight. Perhaps there is, in reality, nothing 
supernatural about it, and a woman’s long, lonely hours of quiet 
reflection, give her this power of observation and calculation, which 
man is too busy, too much absorbed by cares, struggles, excitements 
and crowds, to have time or calmness to acquire. There is some- 
thing different, however, in the female nature. It zs more subtle 
and penetrating. 

“ You had better take your umbrella?” said my wife. 

I have my theory, however, also, about a husband. He may be 
wrong in individual cases, but he is right in the general idea. J 
have no objection to be influenced, guided, benefited, ruled, nay, 
henpecked (if you please) by my wife, to a certain degree. 1 con- 


|| fess I am often wrong when my wife—where, in fact, any cool, 


new head—would be likely to give good advice. A wife has the 
same interest as the husband. I see no shame in being, to a rea- 
sonable point, managed by my wife. It is even pleasant and safe. 
It takes you out of the danger of your own influences. I always 
take care to keep the reins in my own hands in the real exigencies 
of life. It is my will which directs the general course of our des- 
tiny. I allow myself to be governed just to the point which I think 
proper. (Poor fellow !! Printer’s devil.) 

On this occasion I did not see fit to let my wife decide. So with 
an explanation of “ Pooh! Nonsense! How can you know more 
of the weather in the house than I who have been out the whole 
morning?’ I whizzed my cane two or three times through the 
air and resumed my walk. 


I had not been out twenty minutes before it poured a torrent. | 


T never knew it to rain so ferociously. It snowed, hailed, rained and 
blew altogether. I was in the middle of the Park when it com- 
menced, and before I could reach the nearest shelter I was tho- 
At length I reached the City-Hall and took 
refuge under the portico, amid a somewhat miscellaneous company 
in a similar predicament. ‘There was a tolerably tipsy gentleman 
whose breath seemed to fill the air, and a dandy, in faded clothes 
and moustaches, without any shirt, and a bare-headed girl with a 
sick baby, a dirty-faced boy with a basket of wet cakes, a chimney- 
sweep who occasionally rubbed his interesting costume against my 
shouldez, and a fine lady in open-worked silk stockings, very thin 
shoes and highly ornamented hat, who had made an ineffectual at- 


tempt to shield herself by means of a little white cambrick pocket- 


| handkerchief spread over her bonnet, the failure of which attempt 


was so obvious, that the indignant and desperate expression of her 
countenance required no further explanation. All these, like my- || 
self, were dripping. With these exceptions, every single being in 
the street seemed provided with over-shoes and an umbrella. This 


waiting, under a portico, with drunken men, chimney-sweeps, and |; 


angry, wet, fine ladies, is anything but agreeable. You do not 
know how long the shower may last ; perhaps hours, perhaps days. 
The air each instant becomes more damp, cold, and penetrating. 
The clouds go rolling in a great wet ocean of vapour, slowly and 
dismally, low over the shining steeples and dripping house-tops. 
Hundreds of people, hundreds of thousands, immediately around 
you, are safe under shelter; dry shopkeepers behind counters, dry 
lawyers and judges, dry prisoners and juries, dry ladies and gen- 
tlemen on carpets and sofas, dry young men in slippers and morn- 
ingrgowns smoking cigars; all comfortable, contented, all dry! 
Ah! then you see what an umbrella is! 
for article becomes a predominant image in your imagination. By || 
an inexplicable mystery every one else has one. Thousands go | 
by, all with umbrellas. Some even have tivo. 
or servants, hastening to relieve, from his wet captivity, some pri- 
soner—in some shed, or under some portico. Umbrellas now seem 
to become inspired with life. They glide by on all sides. Wherever 


you look, in the sombre, flooded squares, along the glistening || 


pavements and the distant perpective of the long streets, you see 
nothing but umbrellas. 
transformed into them. Umbrellas go up and down, hither and ;, 
thither; they turn corners, pass through gates and down alleys. 
They knock at doors, and get in and out of carriages. They run, 
they walk, they appear, they disappear. They meet, stop, and talk 
to each other. They are as various as the human form and cha- 
racter, of which they have now assumed the place. There are the 
green, the blue, the black, the red, the brown. The silk, the cot- 
ton, the small, the large ; the thick, the thin, the old, the young. 
Their unfeeling, wet faces seem to mock you as they go off, approach 
and abandon you, trembling, wet, chilled and spiritless, under a 
shelter to which the pelting storm itself begins to appear preferable. 

I walked home at length, with a certain composure. There is 
a point beyond which a wetting ceases to give pain. My wife saw 
me, but said nothing. JI thought I could detect a faint movement 
of the lips, but she did not positively smile. I know, however, ex- 
actly what she thought. Still I remain firmly in my own opinion, 
that an umbrella is a very disagreeable thing to carry —2when it 
does not rain! 


Then that much-wished- | 


They are friends | 


Your fellow-beings seem to have been | 
& 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


The Stage ; both before and behind the curtain. By Alfred Bunn, late les- 
see, etc. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 


WE cannot praise this book, not because it shows any lack of 
talent, but for other and graver objections. It is written in a 
fault-finding, envious, and most malignant spirit ; and the two vo- 
lumes would seem to have been composed chiefly to furnish a sort 
of safety-valve for the escape of the author’s bad feelings. Mr. 
Bunn, it is well known, was, for several years, the lessee and 
manager of Drury-lane theatre; and, at one time, supported, 
on his Atlantean shoulders, the weight of both the great Londen 
| houses. The natural consequence was that, ‘ one fine morning,” 
the name of “ Alfred Bunn, lessee and manager of the Theatre 
Royal,” figured conspicuously in the Gazette. Mr. Bunn professts, 
in these volumes, to give an account of his managerial career, and 
to explain the reasons of its unfortunate termination. These rea- 
sons, according to him, were the treachery of false friends, the 
| selfishness of actors, the bad taste of the public, the officious des- 
| potism of the lord chamberlain—in other words, a conspiracy of 
the whole play-acting and theatre-going world against Mr. Bunn. 
Wholesale abuse forms the thread and staple of his discourse. A 
pamphlet of Mr. Macready’s is “ violently written and trumpery,”’ 
| (page 32,) and, throughout the book, that finished actor is abused 
| as a mean and unprincipled charlatan. This may be accounted for 
by the disputes which led to the rencontre between Mr. Macready 
and our author. Jn this we have always supposed the right was 
on the side of Mr. Macready, as it generally is when an aflray takes 
place between an accomplished gentleman, on the one side, and 
|a low manager on the other; nor have we seen any reason 
to change our opinion. The late Mr. Price is pronounced * the 
perfection of Americanism and dogmatism ;” Sheridan Knowles 
| writes an * unwarrantable and ungracious” letter; Malibran is 
| “cunning,” and has “ an inordinate love of money ;" Madame 
Schroder Devrient’s conduct is horrible; Farren and Listen are 
| charged with selfish and dishonourable behaviour, and so on to the 
|end of the chapter. Scarcely a single actor can “* scape whipping.” 
Charles Kemble and Kean are almost the only exceptions. But 
as a taste of Mr. Bunn’s quality, the following character of ‘the 
profession, to which he himself belongs, will probably suffice : 








| “ Her majesty’s dominions do not contain a funnier set of people 
than actors, a great portion of whom are styled, by courtesy, her 
| majesty’s servants. ‘Their avocation, to be sure, is drollery, and if 
| it were confined to its proper place—the stage—we should have 
; no cause of complaint ; but that is the very last place where they 
seek to be amusing. If aman who has dealings with them will 
| but call into his aid a sufficient degree of philosophy, (of course he 
| will stand in need of more than an ordinary quantity,) he will find 
| them the most diverting set of creatures in existence ; and when 
| he has exhausted all the patience at his command, he will find 
|them something else. ‘Taken as a body, and standing apart, as 
they do, from the rest of the community, they must be judged by 
| rules of their own creation, to be understood ; but if examined upon 
| the principles that regulate society at large, they are altogether 
| unintelligible. ‘They are the most obsequious, and yet the most 
independent people upon earth—their very vitality is based upon 
|* the weakest of all weakness—vanity,’—almost every sentiment 
| put in their mouths is at variance with every action of their lives— 
| their-whole existence is an anomaly. ‘The feverish state of excite- 
| ment upon which their fortunes depend is a perpetual drawback 
‘to any exercise of the judgment they are supposed to possess. 
Their occupations bring them ever before a tribunal, whose opinion, 
| being decisive for the moment, induces them to mistake temporary 
| approbation for permanent respect, without once referring to cir- 
cumstances. They virtually serve two masters—their employer 
behind the curtain, and the spectator before it; but upon the estab- 
| lished principle of not being in reality able to serve both at one 
| time, they select, in all cases of emergency, the one they deem the 
| most powerful—vor populi is with them rox Det. That mysterious 
line of light across the stage, (yclept in theatrical phraseology the 
| float,) through whose rays such a false colouring is for the most 
part given, appears to them to establish a stronghold of their own, 
'| which may set at defiance any other upon earth. The framer of 
|| our language must have had a performer in his eye, when he com- 
piled the word—setr! for performers never think of anything 
else. Compliant beyond measure when seeking engagements, in- 
solent in the extreme when they have once obtained them, and in 
| the exercise of the iticakoivedine to them, they verify that couplet 
of Churchill at every turn, 
* On this great stage, the world, no monarch e’er 
Was half so haughty as a monarch-play'r.” 








| 
' 
| 
| “The dramatic literature of the country, for any neglect of which 
a manager is at all times unceremoniously belaboured, lies entirely 
at their mercy—the feelings of an author are solely dependent 
/ upon their disposition—the welfare of the theatre they are bound 
|| to is balanced upon their pleasure. In all this setr is the mighty 
ruler—seLr the predominent feature. An actor, who from his 
| peculiar position has the power, will sometimes bind down his 
| employer by an article of engagement, that renders the very open- 
| ing of the doors almost a personal favour on his part. If you fulfil 
such article, you injure the profession at large, and every other 
,member of it; if you do not, you injure him—at all events in his 
own opinion. Clamorous as a hungry dog until they place him 
favourably and perpetually before the public, the moment you do 
0, he complains of being over-worked !” 


{| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


s 

And this is from a man who owes what reputation he has, and 
every chance of success he ever had, to the stage. But we need 
take no further notice of such sweeping abuse, since its absurdity is 
as evident as its ill-nature. Mr. Bunn finds great fault with the 
extravagant compensation which some actors now-a-days not only 
ask but obtain, and lifts his voice in solemn prophecy to assure usy 
that no theatre can ever make money that pays Macready fifty 
pounds a night, or Power one hundred and twenty pounds a week. 

We rather fancy that this matter may be safely, as it will be 
certainly, left to regulate itself. The laws of supply and demand 
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apply as well to the stage as to any other business, and if an actor 
asks more than he is worth, he will be very likely not to get it. 
Our readers may, perhaps, be curious to know Mr. Bunn’s opinion 
of American actors. Here it is: 


“The success of Mr. Forrest set his beloved country in a blaze, 
which lighted up the ambition of many of its histrionic aspirants, 
some of whom came over the waste of waters to take shelter under 
the wing of the tragedian’s success. I have brought before an 
English public several American performers, and have had great 
pleasure in doing so; but I must confess I have done so rather 

ith a desire to trust to their opinion of themselves, than for any 
impression of my own as to its correctness. Our transatlantic 
friends are a singular mixture of good and bad taste—good, or they 
would not receive with so much admiration our best talent; and 
bad, or they would not countenance so much of their own indiffe- 
rent talent. Forrest stands quite aloof from any participation in 
these remarks ; but, with the exception of him, scarcely an Ame- 
rican performer has passed muster upon our stage. Cooper, one of 
their greatest favourites, utterly failed here under the management 
of their own master of the ceremonies, Mr. Price. Mr. George 
Jones did not fail certainly, but ‘ he died, and made no sign.’ 
Little Hill, in a peculiar delineation, has been favourabiy received ; 
and Mr. Hackett, in certain Americanisms, has been accepted ; 
but they both have broken down in any attempt at our regular || 
drama. Mrs. Sharpe, (I believe a sister of Mr. Hackett’s,) is a re- || 
markably clever woman, and sustained the weight of some Shaks- 
mg characters with a high order of talent. But then, again, 
Miss Placide was “ weighed in the balance and found wanting.” 
Mr. Forrest's protégé, this season, was a Mr. Barrett, a man of 
very gentlemanly manners, and excellent in all things save his pro- 
fession, but in that he was considered here, as inefficient a re- 
presentative of Puff in the Critic as ever played the part. My 
desire to forward Mr. Barrett's views was not coincided in by the | 
public. and with every wish, therefore, to advance him, I had not 
the power. ‘There are few things that have caused me more un- 
easiness than the difficulty under which I have repeatedly laboured 
of not being able to place American performers in the light they 
wished before a London audience. It is impossible to convince 





| committed any offence that had incurred her displeasure, and led 
| to such a total want of good breeding—he did so the next morning. 


He certainly has some ability—we only wish he had made a better 
use of it. He tries hard to persuade the public that he is an ill- 
used man, who has had everybody against him ; but a pitiful story 
of this kind is always taken with a grain of allowance. 


Scotcr PuiLosopHy.—A curious circumstance occurred be- 
tween our Elvino and Amina during this engagement. ‘Templeton 
came to me one evening, and, observing that Malibran had treated 
him in a most unbecoming and rude manner, even while on the 
stage, asked my advice as to the line of conduct he should pursue. 
I told him to call upon her, state his feelings, and ask if he had 


Her reply, between an inclination to laugh and a disposition to be 
serious, was, * I thought you wanted, sir, to kiss me.”’ At this 
moment, when she was the idol of the people, “ the admired of all 
beholders,” when peers would have given their coronets to press the 
ups of her fingers, and the world at large was sighing at her feet, 
imagine the phlegmatic songster exclaiming, ‘* Gude God, is that 
all? Make your mind easy, T would na’ kiss you for ony considera- 
tion ;” and shaking hands, he left the house. 

Empty pencnes.—Until the introduction of his diorama, Covent 
Garden theatre had been, on tragedy nights, in the situation the 
Manchester theatre was on the occasion of poor Sowerby’s benefit, 
as related to me by himself. He had, by sundry visitations of 
inebriation, incurred the severest displeasure of the cotton-spin- 
ners of the place, which they marked in a singular manner, by 
keeping away from the theatre on the sole night their presence 
could have been useful to him. Just as the curtain was about to 
rise, Sowerby went up into the gallery, carrying a lantern at the 
end of a pitchfork, and stumbling over the only two individuals 
there seated, viz.: the fruit-woman and her boy, he exclaimed, 
* Don't be alarmed, my worthy people, | am come upon the errand 
of Diogenes, but with this difference in our pursuits—that he went 
about the world looking for an honest man, and I am looking in 
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the manager's presence. Mitchell attacked Sheridan mercilessly, 
accused him of having treated him shamefully, and swore he would 
not leave the house without the whole of his money. As the 
amount was several hundred pounds, and Sheridan had not as many 
shillings, compliance was more easily demanded than obtained, and 
it was consequently necessary to resort to stratagem—with what 
success this dialogue will determine. 

idan.—*' True, my dear Bob, true all you say—I'm really 
very sorry, but I say, Bob, you don’t want it all to-day, hey! won't 
a part do!” 

Mitchell.—* No, sir, it won’t—I will have it all—I must—I 
darn’t go home without every farthing of it. My wife is distracted, 
my house is beset with creditors, ruin is staring me in the face, and 
by G— I will not leave this room without my money.” 

Sheridan.—** Come, come, Bob, you are rather too hard upon 
me—to be sure you have drawn a distressing picture, and | am 
much concerned by it—wouldn’t half do to-day, and a bill for the 
remainder—iey, Bob?” 

Mitchell.—* Not a farthing less than my whole bill, Mr. She- 
ridan ; as I said before—I dare not show my face at home with- 
out it.” 

Sheridan (pausing and then apparently much moved.) “ Then 
would to heaven I could assist you! I cannot (and here he took a 
deep dip into his pocket,)—one thing I can, I will, I ought to do— 
there,” (taking Mitchell's hand, shaking it, and putting something 
into ut,) ** there—never let it be said, that while Sheridan had a 
guinea in his pocket, he refused it to his friend Bob Mitchell. She- 
ridan seemed agitated, Mitchell stood aghast for a minute or two, 
then carefully tucking up the guinea in a corner of his leather 
breeches pocket, forgot his wrongs, and with the familiar expression 
of * Bob” ringing im his ears, he bolted out of the house, and to 
the latest hour of his life was, in an occasional moment of enthu- 
siasm, fond of displaying “ the last guinea his friend Sheridan had 
in the world! !" This is perhaps the greatest feat Sheridan ever 





vain for any man at all!” 


did, except when he softened an attorney. 
Nearsicutrevness.—Poor Wynne, a fiddler, once in my com- 
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Frencu GRANDILOQUENCE.—One soon sickens of Paris and Paris | pany, on whose eccentricities Matthews based many of his most 








| people—their perpetual ewagger is nauseating, their trade of over- |’ amusing studies of character, having gone to market to lay in pro- 


reaching offensive, their flippancy ridiculous. Beazley, who hap- |) visions for the week, purchased, among other articles, a budlock's 


them that you do not seek to crush their talent ; and an attempt to || pened to hear one of my tirades on the bluster of “ les braves,” || tongue, and brought it home dangling on the edge of his basket to 


persuade them that they will not be attractive is invariably an- |; amused and consoled me very much by telling me a story very || 
swered by accounts of a fourteen hundred dollar benefit at New- || applicable to their vain boastings. A fellow was vaunting in very l! 
York, of clearing five thousand dollars at Philadelphia, of so many || grandiloquent style of himself, and levelling the pretensions of | 
thousands at Boston, and of so many more in various parts of the | every other person with the utmost contempt, when a listener said, 
United States. ‘They cannot, or they will not, draw the line of | Pray, sir, what may your business be!” “ 9," replied the gas- 

distinction between the advanced degree of taste and refinement at || con, “ [| am but a cork-cutter, but then it is in a very large way.” 

which this country has naturally arrived, and the struggle which || « [ndeed,” replied the other ; “ then I presume you are a cutter of 

their own (like other countries in their infancy) is making to possess || Jungs! 

taste or refinement at all. We have had to go through the same ! Ex.iston’s pomposiry.—At the time, 1821, the question of | 
fight ourselves, when we were emerging from barbarism to civili- ereciing a monument to Shakspeare, in his native town, was agi- 
zation, and our children should learn from our example, that it is |) tated by Mr. Matthews and myself; the king, (George the Fourth,) 
impossible to become perfect at once. I have the utmost respect | took a lively interest in the matter, and, considering that the 
for the social qualities of the different American artists whom I | Jeading people in both the patent theatres should be consulted, di- 
have met in London, to the number of whom I may add their most | 








astonish and delight the partner of his table. But the tongue had 
met in the way, it would seem, with a lapsus lingua, for it was no 
where to be found. Off the poor scraper started, and, being nearly 
blind, ran against every person and thing he met. His first sally 
was against a huge cart-horse, the stump of whose docked tail 
nearly blinded what little sight Wynne had left; he stood bowing 
and apologizing, and obtaining no answer, he consoled himself by 
moving and exclaiming, sotto voce, ** No gentleman, that's pretty 
clear, or you would have said something.” Rushing on then into 
the market, he learned from a little boy, that he had seen a dog 
run away with the unfortunate tongue. The poor man became 
half frantic, and in the wildness of his wanderings, nearly upset 
every person whom he chanced to encounter, till coming in foll 


fortunate and popular comedian, Mr. Rice. His success has been || 
obtained by his prudent adhesion to the personation of one class of | 
character—a path, be it remembered, altogether untrodden. He || 
has chosen for his motto, ‘ It is better to be great in a little thing, | 
than little in a great thing,’ and has triumphantly acted up to the | 
axiom.”” 

The following account of Hackett’s alteration of * Who wants a |) 
} 


Guinea?” is not bad : 

“ Thus to a powerful English company were added the most | 
distinguished artistes of France and Germany, with a spice of 
Americanism in the person of Mr. Hackett; yet with all these H 
strenuous endeavours, the loss attendant upon them was something | 
considerable. This gentleman, with less taste than talent, substi- {| 
tuted a character which he called Solomon Swap (in Colman’s || 
comedy of Who wants a Guinea? selected for his début) in lieu of | 
the original Solomon Gundy—an alteration that gave general dis- 
satisfaction. Amongst other malcontents the inimitable Dowton 
sent me the following opinion : 

“T.R.D. L., 16th November, 1832. 

“ My pear Bunn—D all Yankee editions of Who wants a 
Guinea’? Mr. Hackett seems a civil man to me, and | wish to 
oblige hinf if Tecan; so T am studying three lengths of his altera- 
tions; he is the only actor, by-the-vy, that designedly cuts out all | 
his jokes—perhaps it's the American fashion. Now after this | 
nonsense, do give us an order for to-night. W. Dowron.”’ |, 


“ But the perfection of all indignation was manifested by the 
eminent author, George Colinan, then the examiner of plays. I 
enclosed him Mr. Hackett’s alterations, in a lettercouched in terms 
correspondent with those of the intimacy we were upon, merely 
inquiring if a license were necessary for them. In answer to this 
J received the following sample of offended dignity, which how- 
ever did not eventually mar our good fellowship. The frigid | 
monosyliable with which the wit starts, created considerable con- 
sternation, on opening the letter : 

* Brompton-square, 14th November, 1832. |, 

“ Sir—In respect to the alterations made by Mr. Hackett—a 
most appropriate hame on the present occasion !—were the estab- 
lished play of any living dramatist, except myself, so mutilated, I 
should express to the lord chamberlain, the grossness and unfair- 
ness of the manager who encouraged such a proceeding ;—but as | 
the character of Solomon Gundy was originally a part of my own 
writing, [ shall request his grace to license ‘ the rubbish,’ as you 
call it, which you have sent me. 

“Tam, sir, your obedient servant, Grorce Conman. |! 
“To Alfred Bunn, Esq.” ! 

Every book which treats of the stage must contain some amusing | 
matter, and we are far from saying Mr. Bunn’s is wholly deficient 
in this respect. At the same time it is tedious reading. A great i| 


| 
| 
| 





| Majesty.” 


| In a few minutes afterwards Mr. Harris sent for Brandon, and say- 


ected Sir C . Sir G 4S ie 
|| rected Sir Charles Long, Sir George Beaumont, and Sir Francis | contact with a colossal gamekeeper, poor Wynn spun buck a yard 


Freeling, to ascertain Elliston’s sentiments on the subject. As |! or two, and under the rebound from his body, he recovered himself 
soon as these distinguished individuals (who had come direct from, | by respectfully saying, “I beg you ten ound pardone, I'm 
and were going direct back to the palace) had delivered themselves || : 3 scones - 
of their melon, Elliston seplied, * Very well, gentlemen, leave ape aa _ 2 pa em “ —— —< — pra se 
ue neneme elt, ooo, onl I oll talk coe Gc Tacha ott hie his mout 1¢ Unteching fellow, not knowing the cause of the 
pal ’ ’ || inquiry, and supposing it to originate in some latent object, coolly 
Murray THE pooKseELLER.—Mr. Murray is the sayer, as well as \ — rh old feel, did you over cee odeg without « tongue 
the receiver and giver of good things. Having obliged me with his ” I scape e , 
company to dinner, to meet Mr. Forrest, the American tragedian, | h <9 4d oe —Some pa Me. Me - comfort = from 
and happening to fancy some hock on the table, he very demurely 5 lt nd ve -_ 3 ace —- = : athews ov rd nee 
said to me, * Bunn, if you have any quantity of that wine I'll tell | a omy b nen * ‘ _— to“ the place of execution,” he observe 
you the best thing to do with it.” ‘To which I, imagining he was | to the jailor that, considering the extent of the county and the 
about to propose a particular plan for its better preservation, | number of — which might take place, the drop struck him 
simply inquired, ** What !’’ * Why take it,” said he, “ out of your | ** Very smart. don't know, said the man— to be ome, OS 
wine-cellar and put it into your book-seller.” || oud be crowded but foive ‘oud hang very comfortable! 
Reoarp ror truta.—Poor Jemmy Brandon, of box-office me- | Bistor.—A rival composer, who heard his music the first night, 
mory, seeing a creditor nearing the theatre, went out to the door \ observed to a friend by his side, “ This Bishop is enough to set one 
for the purpose of being accosted by him, and to the man's inquiry, || © sleep,” and the bystander so addressed, replied, “* Why Bishop 
Pray, is Mr. Brandon at home” Jemmy, well aware his person | i8 & composer you know Be it so or not in this instance, his 
was not known to him, unhesitatingly replied, ** No, sir, he is not.” || genius has kept awake, and enchanted, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, for many a long year. 
ing, ** Now, Jem, what would you advise us to say to the public!” |) Tuearrical rrorerty.—An eccentric person once said tome— 
Brandon, after a very short reflection, and passing his hand over || Lay out your money in theatres, sir? Pooh! nonsense—lay it 
his face to denote his having come to a conclusion, notwithstand- || out in pigs, and then you will at least get a squeak for ul!” 
ing that his whole life had of necessity been passed in the practice, i : 
deliberately said, ‘* Suppose, for once, we tell ’em a lie!" LINES FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM 
RKerinement.—Mathews once at a public dinner sat opposite to || ng 3 r 
a gentleman who, after using his toothpick, put it by the side of || Describing an Indian chicf discovering his daughter repoging among the 
his plate ; on seeing which, his next neighbour took it up and did |} wild flowers of the wilderness. 
the same. Mathews, horrified, said quietly, ‘1 beg your pardon, 
but do you know you are using that gentleman’s toothpick?” Oh! | 
yes,” was the cool reply, and in a few minutes more he repeated | 
the same trick; when Mathews, unable to contain himself, bel- 
lowed out, ** Sir, do you know that you are using that gentleman's || 
toothpick ?” “ Well, sir, suppose I am, I mean to give it him back | 
again !” was the answer of the offended citizen. 
ANecpotes or weLiineton.—I have heard a on-mot of his || 
grace the duke of Wellington, very applicable to his visit on this |, 
oceasion to Drury-lane, although upon a very different subject ; and 
while I cannot vouch for its authenticity, | may be allowed to he- 
lieve in it. A nobleman ventured, in a moment of conviviality at 
his grace’s table, to put this question to him :—“ Allow me to ask, | 
as we are all here tiled, if you were not ‘surprised at Waterloo?’ " Unen the iuct, in etveame divine 
To which the duke replied, ** No—but I am now !” ate , a Ld dd - 
Tracepy.—A humorous friend of mine, seeing a parcel lying || x light celestial, downward driven, 
on the table in the entrance-hall of the theatre, on one side of which, i From out the open gates of heaven. 
from its having travelled to town by the side of some game, was | It seems as if the souls that bless 
sineared with blood, observed, “That parcel contains a manuscript | The gay and varied wilderness, 
tragedy.” And on being asked why, replied, “ Because the fifth Had brought the maid from other spheres, — 
The holy land of after years,— 


act is peeping out at one corner of it.” | 
And placed her there that men might see, 
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Tue father saw the wretched maid, 
Sitting beneath the alder shade, 
Humming a mournful Indian air, 
And twining blossoms in her hair: 
Beautiful as shapes that gleam 
Upon a lover's morning dream ; 
Graceful as the forms that lie 
Around the confines of the sky, 
Perfect as the thoughts that shine 








part of the two volumes is made up with accounts of personal dis- || My. Harris was once complaining of a particular performer to old 
putes, longwinded documents, and petty discussions with the offi- || Astley, the equestrian, he replied, ‘* Why don’t you do with your 
cials of the lord chamberlain. A few good things are scattered here || performers, as 1 do with mine? Never let ’em have anything to | 
and there, “like plums in a pudding,” which we have strung together || eat, “till they've done acting.” 


A‘ = neti || Sneriman.—Mr. Robert Mitchell, who supplied Sheridan with | 
at the close of these remarks. We have another serious objection to 1 coals, hed a heavy demand against him, long outstanding, end for | 


these volumes—the frequent use of profane language—* damns|/ which he was bent upon waiting no longer. Mr. Dunn, therefore, 
have had their day,” and the age of hard swearing, as well as hard || finding remonstrance useless, undertook to pilot the coal-merchant 
drinking, is past. With these remarks we take leave of Mr. Bunn. || to Sheridan’s residence in Hertford-street, and to usher him into 





ProposaL FOR BRINGING acToRS TO TERMS.—When the elder 
And feel with burning ecstasy, 


The joy, the bliss that angels share 
Throughout the golden fields of air. 
Reclining on her perfumed bower 

Of blossoms bright and sweet and wild— 
Oh! it was Nature's holiest hour, 

And she was Nature's loveliest child. 
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ORIGINAL PORTRAITS. 


FEMALE GENIUS. 


BY WILLIAM COX, 





MRS. C. HALL, MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, AND MISS SEDGWICK. 
We love the effusions (what an awkward word !) of female ge- 
nius ; that is, we take especial delight in the visible manifestation 
of it in plays, poems, songs, sonnets, novels, novellettes, or what- 


soever other form of composition fair ladies may choose in which to | 


imbody their “ sweet fancies.” They stand in the same relation 
to the crabbed male stock in which the eglantine, the honeysuckle, 
and the jasmine stand to the oak, to the elm, and the pine, in the 
vegetable kingdom. Sometimes, too, the damsels have a touch of 
the hawthorn and the briery rose “ in their condition,” and, like 
Gloster, “ will not brook the accent of reproof,” without making 
their thorns felt amid the buds and blossoms. 

We never expect, indeed, or never wish, to see genius, in its 
loftiest and most awful form, take up its residence in the pretty 
little head of a fragile female. It would be unnatural that it should 
be so, and the contemplation of it consequently painful. What 
can pure innocent girls know, comparatively, of the dark recesses 
of the sinful hearts of this world’s tenants? How could they look, 
without a shudder, into the brain and bosom of man, and unveil his 
fearful thoughts; and grasp, and master, and reveal to the world 
all the terrible mysteries of his nature? Or what have they to do 
with his strong broad humour, his licentious wit, or his riotous 
mirth, ever and anon “ o’erstepping the boundaries of nature?” 
We know not whether a Falstaff or an Iago, drawn by a female, 
would be the most repulsive creation. No man, be sure, would 
marry the woman—no man durst marry the woman—who could 
draw such portraits. And yet how they both call forth our deep 
admiration of the “ gentle” William Shakspeare ! Such is the es- 
sential difference between the two natures—Lady Morgan, with 
her false philosophy, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

True, as Sir John says, we are * sinners all—sinners all!” but 
then men have an infinite variety of ways of getting into the devil's 
books, which it is presumed to be quite impossible that ladies 
should know anything about. The inferiority of their heads is a 
necessary consequence of the superiour purity of their hearts. 
They do not realize as fully as men that knowledge is sorrow, and 
sin is death! Whatever, therefore, flippant, fulsome, and foolish 
flatterers of the sex may say, all reasonable people have long since 
given up the idea of ever seeing a Shakspeare in petticoats—a Mil- 
ton with hair in paper—a Byron in blond lace—a Scott in mouse- 
line-de-laine—a sylph, like Dr. Johnson, or a soft and sighing 
Wordsworth ! It is also humbly submitted that a feminine “ Boz” 
would be a specimen of humanity much more curious than desirable. 
No—the ladies may depend upon it, that those are portions of in- 
tellect as distinctly and peculiarly masculine as beard or whiskers! 

But then, on the other hand, women have a province of their 
own, and peculiar gifts and privileges. Besides an especial vo- 
cation for writing about harps and utes — faded flowers and withered 
leaves—dormice, canary-birds, caged linnets, and tame pets in 
general, (which no male, who shaves, ever dreams of interfering 
with,) their manner of managing a love tale, of sketching the lighter 
and fine shades of character, and of unveiling the gentler affections, 
and revealing the hidden springs of feminine action, is exquisitely 
felicitous. To set a man to such gear is like setting a ploughman 
to crimp collars! The contrast is Ariel toa Caliban! The art, too, 
of the ladies~-though it may have more of the needle than the dagger 
about it—is always sharp and polished ; and a man is never alto- 
gether sensible how ridiculous he may be made to look until a clever 
woman undertakes his portrait in pen and ink. How awkwardly, 
too, the men make love! In truth it is, literally, “ making” love ; 
there does not seem anything natural or spontaneous about it, and 
the heroine's answer and actions, under the circumstances, are 
about as unlike what a woman's woul be, as can be decently 
imagined. We by no means intend to say that the old dramatists, 
(Shakspeare could do every thing.) and, in our time, Scott, Byron, 
Knowles, and others, of the “ first-rates,” have not anatomized 
female hearts along with the rest of humanity. We are speaking 
of the general run of novelists, and wish to point out that, in nine- 
teen cases out of twenty, their marked inferiority to women in the 
management of the delicacies of the passion, and of its effects 
upon the minute springs of action, is too obvious to require com- 
ment. Knowles touches the chords of the female heart witha 
bold but a true hand; and so does Scott, though in his time he 
was accused (to use the language of polished politicians) of 
“ shirking” the matter, in consequence of not “* working out’’ the 
“ love scenes” towards the conclusion; and many young ladies have 
heavy complaints against him on this head. His heroes, it is cer- 
tain, are, for the most part, very tame effigies; and many of his dam- 
sels, such as Lucy Bertram, Rose Bradwardine, Isabella Wardour, 
etc. are marvellously cold and common-place ; but where, in modern 
times, at least, shall we find finer creations than the meek and 
suffering Lucy Ashton; the gentle, true, and unobtrusive Edith 
Bellenden ; the wayward Lily of St. Leonards, or the high-hearted 
Rebecca? 

But it is not of Sir Walter Scott, or of any of the masculine 
worthies of the world of letters that we would speak, but simply 
of three of the most readable,and delightful authoresses that ever 
put pen to paper, to wit—Mrs. C. Hall, Mary Russel Mitford, and 
Miss Sedgwick. What a host of pleasant associations, Irish, Eng- 
lish and American, are conjured up by the mere mention of their 
names! The bogs and cabins, the fun, humour, whim, whiskey, 
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passion, and pathos of 
\|.with us when we think of Mrs. C. Hall—the green meadows and || 
waving corn fields, the hawthorn hedges, lonely and lovely rural | 
| lanes, wild commons, and sequestered hamlets of old England come | 
before us with the name of Mary Russel Mitford—and if the more || 
daring and dashing pencil of Cooper has comparatively thrown into | 
| the shade Miss Sedgwick’s occasionally graphic and felicitous de- 
|lineations of American scenery, she leaves him immeasurably | 
‘behind in her in-doors and fireside scenes, which have about them | 


| a moral and never-dying beauty which intimately blends them with 





| our best affections and holiest associations. 
We defy any one who has read their works to say decidedly to 
| which of the three ladies he gives the preference. In briefly 
| touching upon a few of their leading traits, we merely give the pas 
| to Mrs. Hall on account of her matronly claims, and Miss Mitford 


| follows on account of, perhaps, the unenviable distiction of having 


| come first into the world. 
MRS. C. HALL. 


Perhaps of the three this lady has the most sprightliness, wit, and 
| vivacity, which is saying, in other words, that she is an Irish- | 

woman, and partakes largely of the character of her country. Her | 
| pathos, too, is quicker; it goes straight to the heart at once; the 
same quality in the writings of the other two ladies finds its way | 
| thither by degrees, though, perhaps, (especially in the case of Miss | 
| Sedgwick,) it may remain longer. In short, Mrs. C. Hall has the 
| great merit of heing national. ‘The “ emerald isle” is reflected in 
| her pages, and in her inimitable “ Tales of the Irish Peasantry” | 
| she has painted the ‘ boys” and maidens of Erin, the “ tear and | 
| the smile in their eye,” as they are to be found, with their quick 
| sympathies and ready jokes—their miserable cabins and merry 
| hearts ; and her pleasant sketches have done more to raise the pea- 
| Santry of Ireland, in the opinion of Englishmen, than all the fervent 
| though sumewhat flowery encomiums of O'Connell. ‘The English | 
| will not listen to downright, direct praise, either of themselves or 
| any one else—they call it “ humbug!” 

It would have been almost better if Mrs. C. Hall had not written 
“The Buccaneers.” If it had been her only work it would have 
given her a name, for it is a spirit-stirring tale cnough, and filled 
to overflowing with bustle and incident ; but it does not seem to 
belong to her; it stands apart from her other creations ; it is, as it 
were, intellectually illegitimate. 








MARY RUSSEL MITFORD 


Is also, essentially, a national writer ; she could have belonged to 
no other land than the one whose lovely features she so well por- | 
trays. We know not, indeed, whether the scenery of England 
may not have some effect in moulding her in harmony with its | 
quiet beauty, but certainly we cannot fancy her at home in wilder | 
or grander scenes. 

She appears to dote upon a “ green lane”—a feature, by the 

' 
} 
| 
| 


way, in landscape scenery to be found only in perfection in Eng- | 
land,—and the sight of a wild common, with the furze in bloom, 
kindles her enthusiasm to the poetic point. We admit that she has 
acertain quantity of ‘ pretty affectations’’ in describing her flowers | 
and plants, and tiny garden, but her out-door sketches are as joyous | 
as June and as fresh as April 

Miss Mitford has been accused of painting the English peasantry | 
rather as they ought to be than as they are; but, if so, we can | 
hardly set it down as a fault, the effect is so uncommonly pleasant. 
Crabbe erred in the opposite extreme, and gave us too much of 
rustic roguery, and the repulsive part of the picture. No doubt) 
both were correct in their delineations ; and there may be some- 
thing in the widely different parts of the same country which they | 


other the rich valleys and cheerful commons of Hampshire. The 
pictures and personages of both have an air of not-to-be-mistaken | 


and deepened the tints. The one wrote * Our Village” in prose, 


the subject, whilst the poetical one dwells upon the every-day | 
vices and mean miseries of the sons of the soil, and is touched with | 
too dark a pencil for a general picture. ‘The one is a Claude 
Lorraine, the othera Rembrandt. Perhaps the truth lies between | 
the extremes, and a softening down of the leading features of | 
the two villages might give us something very near the reality. 


power,” and therefore will have nothing to say to Miss Mitford's 
tragedies, highly as they deserve to be estimated. But it is not 
by her tragedies Miss Mitford will be remembered. 
surpassed her, and probably many will surpass her in this depart- 
ment; but no one has written, or is likely to write, works re- 
sembling, or equalling, “ Our Village?’ and “ Belford Regis.” 
They will probably have a place in English literature long after 
works of higher pretensions have gone to the * oblivious casks.” 
How popular they will be in Australia, New-Zealand, and around 
Columbia river, about a century hence, when people want to know 
a little about their British ancestors ! 


MISS SEDGWICK 
Ts another jewel of a writer. We admire her works, but admira- 
tion is not predominantly sensitive—we love them even more than 
we admire them. There is a kindly feeling and a domestic charm 











about them, and they ought to form a portion of every man’s library 


selected, the one the bleak, marshy, sandy shores of Suffolk, || 
covered with smugglers, blackguards, and corrupted peasantry, the || 


nature, and improved upon. it, the other.sclected the darker shades, || 


| reality about them; but then the one took the bright side of human ! 


and the other ‘* The Village” in verse ; but, contrary to what might |! 
have been anticipated, the prose sketch gives the sunny side of || 


We are, of course, not writing a regular review of * forty critic || 


Many have | 


« finest pisantry” in the world are present | who loves his children and lives happily with his wife. They are 


redolent of home and the sweet ties of relationship; and the man or 
woman who does not relish them, was born for folly, frippery, 
fashionable novels, silver forks, and second-hand gentility ! 

And yet Miss Sedgwick can go from the fireside into the woods. 
She is not uproariously national, like Cooper, but she can well de- 
| pict the features of her ‘own green forest land,” and the denizens 
| thereof, whether aboriginal or “ pale-faced.”” There are few nobler 

creations than her Jndian girl, in “* Hope Leslie,” and certainly no 
sweeter or more loveable heroine extant than Hope Leslie herself. 
To appropriate the language of Mr. Veller, senior—* She is an 
uncommon fine ’oman—she is!’’” We know no more of Miss 
Sedgwick personally than wo do of the queen of Tahiti; but we 
never close one of her works, or read even the minor sketches, 
without feeling that she is one of the most amiable, able, sensible, 
gentle and withal unaffected women that ever took pen in hand. 
| Miss Sedgwick is read and relished in England, at least by those 
who have not a brandy-and-cvenne-pepper taste in literature, and 
who think that such novels as ** Jack Sheppard” ought to go through 
the hangman's hands as well as their hero’s. The American people 
ought to feel proud of such an authoress. She makes her country 
| known and respected ; her truthful and unpretending sketches of 
cultivated society produce in Europe, and more especially in Eng- 
land, far more favourable and lasting impressions than any flourish 
of drums, trumpets, or fourth-of-July orations. ‘They act as a sort 
of counterpoise to the details of lynch-law and rifle duels. 

We hope Miss Sedgwick will yet write many more novels ; and 
entertain not the slightest doubt but that they will be stereotyped, 
and be in uncommon demand when the population of the republic is 
one hundred and fifty millions! 





PENCILLINGS IN THE ORIENT. 


TOUR THROUGH EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 
May 29th.—At a short distance from the village, upon a plain, 
were a number of Turks and Arabs practising the djerrid, and we 
repaired to the spot. We found there a score of cavaliers, generally 
well mounted, and with spears in their hands. ‘The exercises con- 
| sisted chiefly in their dashing at full speed in couples, and at inter- 
| vals, from one end of the course to the other, and in describing of 
| circles and various figures in front of the drums. They exhibited 
| considerable grace, and a certain address in this, but all was merely 
preparatory to the performances to take place in the afternoon. A 
| fine northerly wind was blowing, and we proceeded to the boat. 
In the evening we got aground, and the wind dying away we caused 
the boatmen to transport us on their shoulders to a neighbouring 
sand-bank in the middle of the stream. These nights seem to be 
each more lovely than the preceding one. 


‘To see the moon rise 


|, through a grove of palm trees, and the tranquil Nile reflect the op- 


| posite banks, the Arabs at their devotions on the sands, disturbed 
by no sounds save the chirping of the crickets or the hoarse ejacu- 


Ne- 


iauons of frogs, were enough to drive sleep from one’s cyes. 


|| vertheless, after walking about an hour or two, singing airs from 


Norma, my friend and I lay down in the sands, where, perhaps, 
some hours previous, a family of crocodiles had enjoyed their siesta, 


and, heaping up a hillock for our pillow, we slept till the wind 


arose. 
| 30¢h.—We could not resist going ashore this morning, to explore 
| the tombs near Hadjar Silsili, which being excavated high aloft in the 
beetling mountain, with sometimes a portico of columns hewn from 
| the rock itself, have a commanding appearance. ‘They proved to 
be of interest ; some among them contain hieroglyphics and sta- 
| tuary. From the quarries on the opposite side the ancients extracted 
the limestone with which they built all their temples. The river here 
is but a few hundred yards in width, and in no other place is the val- 
ley of the Nile so narrow. In the course of the afternoon we 
passed under the picturesque temple of Koum Ombo, one of the 
prettiest things on the banks of the Nile, which has worn its way 
to the bases of the columns that adorn the portico. 
| 3ls¢.—Upon awakening we found ourselves surrounded by sce- 
nery totally different from any we had yet seen in Egypt. Enor- 
mous blocks of granite lay piled in masses on either shore, or 
strewed confusedly in the bed of the river, almost choked its 
channel, and completely overshadowed its surface. The cutting of 
many of these stones had been commenced by the Egyptians, and 
you would think that the workman had just laid down his wedge 
We arrived at about nine at Assouan, and dressed to 


and mallet. 
visit the governour; not finding him, however, we undressed and 
went to the cataracts with the guide of the place, Mohammed 
Hassan, a useless, good-natured fellow, continually talking about 
Prince Puckler Muskau and Maximilian of Bavaria. He was eager 
to inform us that the cataract would soon cease to be, the Pacha 
having, in consequence of several accidents which had recently oc- 
curred, given the order for its destruction. We soon entered Nu- 
bia; the first thing we noticed was a fine sycamore and a pictu- 
resque old Turk, with a red turban, lying beneath it, and eating his 
| noonday repast. ‘The doum trees here are very beautiful; they 
| are the only tree which should grow beside the palm. We passed 
| through a Nubian village, and reaching the river, at a point above 
| the cataracts, left our donkeys and got into a little rickety boat with 
| thirty-five women of the country, who were conveying provisions 
| to the workmen at the cataracts. We once caught a glimpse at 
the temple of Philae through an opening in the granite mountains. 
The scenery is singularly grand about here. Arriving at the site 
of the cataract, we landed upon a dam, behind which two thousand 
men were toiling at the destruction of this respectable piece of an- 
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tiquity, with hands, pickaxes, and powder. “On eiesnene, however, | 


was making use of a hyperbole when he said that the cataracts | 
would soon cease to exist. The stream here is multiplied to a 

number of channels by a quantity of islands, and consequently there | 
are many falls. By levelling one of these, the pacha purpeses | 
making this part of the river navigable. It was an animated scene. || 
If perchance a portion of this throng would assemble about us vo- || 
ciferating “* bucksheesh Howaga !”’ some overseer would quickly 1 
make his appearance with the corbache, and cause them to scatter | 
like so many fiighted deer; a sight at once amusing and sad. | 
They were working for four cents per diem. We climbed the hill | 
and visited some dignitary, whose title I do not remember, by I 
whom we were received with much courtesy ; he offered us nar- {| 
guiles and coffee, and, when we rose to depart, placed his boat at | 
our disposal, that we might see the other falls. We of course ac- 
cepted the polite offer and went on board the boat, which was | 
manned by eight good oarsmen. Our way lay through a narrow | 
channel, say a hundred feet in width, walled in by high granite |, 
rocks, very wild and sombre. The current favoured us, and the || 
men rowed excellently. Two little Nubians, handsome fellows, | 
about twelve years of age, exhibited a degree of muscnlar energy | 
which was quite remarkable. After some time our guide pointed || 
out to usa large tent upon a high bank, which, he told us, belonged | 
to a bey now superintending the progress of the works at the cata- | 
racts. He added, that Ouady Cacheff Effendi, the governour of , 
Assouan, for whom the bey of Esneh had given us a letter, was 
now in the same tent on a visit. So we resolved to stop and see |, 
these personages. A pointer, which had been given to the gover- |, 
nour, by an Englishman, greeted us on our arrival, and, after I had 

addressed him in his vernacular, refused to quit my side. He ap- |! 
peared to be suffering dreadfully from the heat. We found the | 
bey and the governour reclining upon crimson velvet cushions, em- \ 
broidered with gold, nor far from the opening of the immense tent; i 


the former smoking a silver narguile of colossal size, the latter his || sleep outside, but, in addition to these annoyances, as often as I |! 


chibouque, with its rich amber mouth-piece. The bey is a person || 
of some distinction, his allowance from government being thirty- || 
two purses amonth. Our visit lasted a longtime. The governour 
asked a good deal about America. I soon discovered that he was 
an esprit fort, that he knew the histories of Robinson Crusoe, | 
Captain Cook, and Columbus. Coffee was served and pipes pre- | 
sented frequently during the two hours we remained there. We || 
lauded the undertaking, at the head of which the bey was placed, 
as being highly honourable to modern Egypt. He answered, that | 
it was in contemplation to construct a railway in Upper Nubia, | 
from Dougolah, across the Bahiouda desert, to a point on the Nile, 
perhaps Halfay, a distance of about one hundred miles. The Nile, 
between these two places, traverses a space of four or five hundred 
miles. ‘The economy is evident, but still it seems improbable that, 
in a country so remote and so poor, where commerce must be in- 
considerable and travel unimportant, a railway should be con- 
structed. ‘The bey invited us to stop on our return from the falls |, 
and take dinner with him, and promised to go with us afterwards, | 
in his boat, to the Island of Philae. I mention, as an instance of | 
the thoughtful politeness of this Turk, that he ordered carpets to | 
be spread in our boat for us to sit upon. The dog would not re- 
main when we took leave, but accompanied us to the cataracts. 
‘The fall was not so insignificant as | had supposed it to be; the 
quantity of water was greater than usual, owing to the circumstance 
that the principal one was dammed. ‘The scenic accessories, the 
huge masses of granite heaped confusedly around, added to the 
picturesqueness. Three of the Nubians jumped into the water, 
above the cataract, and were carried over with a fearful rapidity ; 
they were compelled to exercise great address to avoid concussion 
with the rocks, and came ashore about a hundred feet below. We | 
were rather long in returning, and the current was against us, and 
we even had to ascend a slight fall. We reached the tent of the 
bey at the same moment that a person, master of the forge, was 
condemned to receive the bastinado for having defrauded the men 
under him, each of one piastre in every caree (piece of nine) he paid 
We heard his cries for a quarter of an hour while smoking 
our pipes. ‘The bey, before dinner, retired to the back part of the 
tent, and had his head shaved. He had a beautiful lock of glossv , 
black hair, about half a yard in length, which depended from the 
crown of his head. This, of course, the barber forbore to touch, ex- , 
cept for the purpose of braiding and arranging it beneath the éahea, 
the white skull-eap worn under the tarhoush. Slaves appeared 
bearing basins of water for our ablutions, and napkins of muslin | 
embroidered with gold. A little silver table was placed in the | 
centre of the tent, divans and cushions were brought to its vicinity, 
and we commenced our dinner @ la Turqgue. Each one helped 
himself from the dish, the eatables with his fingers, the liquids 
with a spoon. ‘I'wenty-four dishes were placed successively upon 
the table, and in only one or two there was no mixture of rice or 
garlic. Some oysters, fished near the cataracts, the bey recom- 
mended to our particular attention, but we found them detestable. 
Our hosts made frequent use of the only Italian word they knew, 
favorisca. Nothing but pure water was drunk; after every draught | 
the usual salutation, viz.—the hand to the heart, lips and forehead. || 
After dinner, ablutions, coffee and pipes ; then something we were i| 
not expecting, Like the former kings of western Europe, the bey | 
has a court fool, who made his appearance in a dirty white tunic || 
descending to his knees, with a head-gear of fox's skin ascending 1 
to a point, hung about with bells, and terminating in two ostrich i} 
feathers. He imitated the voices of sundry animals, and invented |) 
some new ones himself, setting the bey, and consequently all others | 


them 


and articulations, made us laugh heartily!” A poor devil appeared, 
who was accused of some crime, and, during the lengthy examina- 
tion which followed, the fool never ceased playing his pranks upon 
him, adding vexation to the terrour he was jn. He probably was 
the means of saving him from punishment; for the bey was so 
much amused with the scene that he pardoned the accused for the 
sake of the part he had been compelled to play in it. The latter 
threw himself prostrate before the bey, kissed his feet and with- 
drew. It was now too late to go to Philae, and the governour 
offered to convey us to Assouan in his boat, promising us, at the 
same time, his horses for to-morrow. So, bidding adieu to our 
portly host, we descended with Ouady Cacheff and his pointer to 
the boat. During the passage our friend wished to give us an idea 
of his sporting talents, but did not succeed in inspiring us with a 
favourable one, his shots coming wide of the mark. When we ar- 
rived at Assouan he insisted upon our accompanying him to his 
house. Passing through a courtyard, where were three prisoners 
very heavily chained, we mounted a flight of stairs and followed 
him into the reception-room. Smoking our chibouques, drinking 
coffee, and conversing on various topics, an hour or two passed 
very agreeably. We deemed it advisable to speak about our rais, 
who, the evening after we left Edfou, had pertinaciously refused 
to obey our order for the hoisting of a sail, and had replied with 
much insolence. ‘The governour caused him to appear before him, 
and then asked if we wished to have him bastinadoed. 


authority to our dragoman to whip him as often as he disobeyed or 
was insolent. The governour received a number of visits while 
we were there. All the Mohammedons take off their slippers when 
they step upon the carpet, but Europeans, who wear boots, are al- 
lowed to retain their chaussures. We took leave at sunset. The 
heat was intense, and J passed a very bad night. In the cabin, 
myriads of mosquitoes, occasionally bats, no air. I attempted to 











would awake, I would find a number of the great ugly dog of the 
country prowling about the deck. 
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We an- || 


_swered in the negative ; he then read the rais a lecture, and gave |, 


‘ > dl 
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a LS 
availing, resolved, with one common feeling, on surrendering them- 
selves up to riot and intemperance, and were thus cut off hourly, 
nay momentarily, even in the very heat of their giddy career. Argos 
was heavily afflicted with the dreadful distemper. Prayers were 
offered up, the venerable priests consulted, but in vain. Wives 
each day mourned their deceased husbands, parents their offspring. 
The tender babe clinging to the bosom of the fond mother dropped 
senseless from her arms, even while sucking that nutriment of 
| which the ravages of disease were fast depriving it. 

At the earnest intercession of the aged priest Medon, the king, 
Adrastus, consents that his son Phocion should be sent to consult 

the oracle of Apollo, in the temple of Delphos; the king meap- 
time shuts himself and his train of courtiers within the palace walls. 
| In the hope of eluding the deadly infection, the gates are closed, 
) and all persons forbidden, on pain of instant death, to approach the 
precincts of the royal residence. The time is there passed in feast- 
| ing and revelry, and to the groans of the dying, und bitter lamen- 
| tations of the wretched survivor no answer is returned, save that 
of riotous mirth. 

A meeting, or rather council, of sages, is held, at which it is re- 
| solved that some one among them shall be deputed to bear a mes- 
sage to the apparently insensible monarch. Each is willing to 
irisk his life in the execution of the important mission, when Jon 
| thus modestly interposes : 

Ton.—O sages, do not think my prayer 
Bespeaks unseemly forwardness—send me ! 
The coarsest reed that trembles in the marsh, 
If heaven select it for its instrument, 

May shed celestial music on the breeze 

As clearly as the pipe whose virgin gold 
Befits the lip of Phebus ;—yet ye are wise, 
And needed by your country; ye are fathers : 
I ama lone stray thing, whose little life 

By strangers’ bounty cherish'd, like a wave 
‘That from the summer sea a wanton breeze 
Lifts for a moment's sparkle, will subside 
Light as it rove, nor leave a sigh in breaking. 

Medon. lon, no sigh! 

Jon. Forgive me if I seem'd 
To doubt that thou wilt mourn me if I fall ; 
Nor would I tax thy love with such a fear, 

| But that high promptings, which could never rise 
Spontaneous in my nature, bid me plead 
Thus boldly for the mission. 
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BY MRS. C. A. STEVENS 


1ON—BY SERGEANT N. TALFOURD, 


His suit is granted. He prepares to depart, and has an interview 


| with his loved foster-sister, Clemanthe, wherein he discovers the 


long-cherished secrets of her soul. To her deep, her ardent attach- 


Tuis justly celebrated play may almost be said to stand unrival- ; 
a py 2 !! ment to him, when she tells him he can ‘do but little” in the 


led for classic beauty of language, and chaste yet richly developed | 
sentiment. Its hero engages from the first our fixed attention | 
each sense becomes rapt in admiration at his apparently inspired 
heroism. Wonder chains every faculty, as expectation awakens to 
see whither his enthusiasm will lead him—an enthusiasm which in 
him partakes of the sublime, the beautiful 

The learned author has fixed on a period of deep interest for the | 
incidents of his piece ; and in the achievement of his purpose has | 
proved himself perfectly capable of consummating, in the fullest | 


' extent, what he has undertaken ; and in approaching the sacred 


steps of the ancient Grecian fane, has indeed got over the ground | 
in a most masterly and scholastic style. 

Jon is a foundling, reared by the kindness of an aged priest, as 
the companion and foster-brother of his own children. Ion's gentle- 
nessness of soul, purity of character, and simpleness of heart, are 
thus beautifully described in the first scene of the play : 

Age.—lLove, the germ 
Of his mild nature, hath spread graces forth, 
Expanding with ics progress, as the store 
Of rambow colour which the seed conceals 
Sheds out its tints from its dim treasury, 
To flush and cirele in the flower. No tear 
Hath fill’d his eye save that of thoughtful joy 
When, in the evening stillness, lovely things 
Press‘d on his soul too busily ; his voice, 
If, in the earnestness of childish sports, 
Raised to the tone of anger, check'd its force, 
As if it fear'd to break its being's law, 
And falter’d into music ; when the forms 
Of guilty passion have been made to live 
In a pictured speech, and others have wax'd loud 
Tn righteous indignation, he hath heard 
With skeptic smile, or from some slender vein 
Of goodness, which surrounding gloom conceal'd, 
Struck sunlight o'er it: so his life hath flow'd 
From its mysterious urn a sacred stream, 
In whose calm depth the beautiful and pure 
Alone are mirror'’d ; which, though shapes of ill 
May hover round its surface, glides in light, 
And takes no shadow from them. 

Cleon.—Y et, methinks, 
Thou hast not lately met him, or a change 
Pass‘d strangely on him had not miss‘d thy wonder. 
His form appears dilated ; in these eyes, 
Where pleasure danced, a thoughtful sadness dwells ; 
Stern purpose knits the forehead, which ull now 
Knew not the passing wrinkle of a care : 
Those limbs which in their heedless motion own'd 
A stripling’s playful happiness, are strung 
As if the tron hardships of the camp 
Had given them sturdy nurture ; and his step, 
Its airiness of yesterday forgotten, 
Awakes the echoes of these desolate courts, 
As if a warriour of heroic mould 
Paced them in armour. 


The period of time whose events are here described was that 





cause, lon thus replies : 
Jon —It is little : 

But in these sharp extremities of fortune, 
‘The blessings which the weak and poor can scatter 
Have their own season. "Tis a little thing 
To give a cup of water; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drain'd by fever'd lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 
It isa little thing to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort which by daily use 
Has almost lost its sense ; yet on the ear 


| 
|" Of him who thought to die unmourn'd ‘twill fall 
| 


Like choicest music, fill the glazing eye 
With gentle tears ; relax the knotted hand 
To know the bonds of fellowship again ; 
And shed on the departing soul a sense 
More precious than the benison of friends 
About the honour'd death-bed of the rich, 
To him who else were lonely, that another 
Of the great family is near and feels. 


Jon is admitted to the presence of Adrastus, who, at once awed 
and admonished at his temerity, postpones his death until the hour 
at which the dial points shall have passed the stroke, during which 
interval he consents to hear him. The simple eloquence of Ion, 
speaking home to the heart of the king, clothed as it is in the honest 
garb of nature, does more than could have been achieved by the 
acquired wisdom of the oldest sages. 

The look and tone of lon seem to recall te the memory of 
Adrastus some by-gone but not forgotten days ; some recollection 
which floats across his perplexed memory with bitter and yet dear 
regrets, the youth sees his advantage, and thus powerfully pleads 


his cause : 

Jon.—If thou hast ever loved— 

Adras.—Veware ! beware ! 

Jon —Thou hast! I see thou hast! Thou art not merble, 
And thou shalt hear me !—Think upon the time 
When the clear depths of thy yet lucid soul 
Were ruflled with the troublings of strange joy, 
As if some unseen visitant from heaven 
Touch'd the calm lake and wreath'd its images 
In sparkling waves ; recall the dallying hope 
That on the margin of assurance trembled, 

As loth to lose in certainty too bless'd 

Its happy being ;—taste in thought again 

Of the stolen sweetness of those eve.ing walks, 
When pansied turf was air to winged feet, 

And circling forests by ethereal touch 
Enchanted, wore the livery of the sky, 

As if about to melt in golden light 

Shapes of one heavenly vision: and thy heart, 
Enlarged by its new sympathy with one, 

Grew bountiful to all ! 


His life is spared. ‘The king determines on meeting the sages 


present, in a roar of laughter. Not understanding Arabic, his || when the plague raged throughout the whole of the Peloponesus ; |; in council. Phocion returns with ihe answer of the oracle, is con- 
jokes were lost upon us; but the drollery of his manner, grimaces, || when history informs us that the Athenians, finding abstinence wn- || ducted by Ion to the presence of Adrastus, who is then in council. 
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Their farther indignation is roused against the king, in consequence 
of his having smote an aged man, even in the very act of remon- 
strating with him. The decree of the gods is thus given by Phocion : 
“* Argos ne’er shall find release 
Till her monarch’s race shall cease.” 

Adrastus, exasperated at the mandate, declares it to be the voice 
of human powers, not that of the gods, and commands his soldiers 
to hew down the excited multitude, and seize on Phocion. Ion in- 
terferes with the enraged monarch, and Phocion is released. 

The king returns to his palace, the councillors determine on sa- 
crificing to the gods, and agree to meet at sunset at a chosen and 
secluded spot. Jon overhears their scheme, apparently listless and 
abstracted as he is ; to that spot he repairs, whither he is followed 


® by Clemanthe, in his interview with whom he breathes his inspired 


heroism, even as it gradually dawns on his own soul! 

He meets the enraged Ctesiphon, with Phocion and his discon- 
tented comrades, at the very moment they are about to cast lots, 
which are to decide who is to be the appointed one to assassinate 
the king. Ion joins them in one common bond for the completion 
of this important purpose. The moment of deepest, of most in- 
tense interest arrives ; the names are inscribed, the scrolls placed in 
the helmet of one of the avengers. The lot is drawn—the name of 
the deputed assassin is lon. The next drawn is decreed to strike 
the first dead should he proved faint-hearted. ‘This lot is Phocion’s. 
The fatal steel is presented to Ion, who is compeiled to take an 
oath to exterminate not only Adrastus but his race! Ion, as if en- 
dowed by new inspiration, at this falters, but is silenced, receives 
the sacrificial knife, and thus addresses the imaginary rulers of 
their destiny ! 

Ton.—Ye eldest gods, 
Who in no statues of exactest form 
Are palpable ; who shun the azure heights 
Of beautiful Olympus, and the sound 
Of ever-young Apollo's minstrelsy ; 
Yet mindful of the empire which he held 
Over dim Chaos, keep revengeful watch 
On falling nations, and on kingly lines 
About to sink for ever; ye, who shed 
Into the passions of earth's giant brood 
And their fierce usages the sense of justice ; 
Who clothe the faded battlements of tyranny 
With blackness as a funeral pall, and breathe 
Through the proud hails of time-embolden’d guilt 
Portents of ruin, hear ine !—In your presence, 
For now I feel ye nigh, I dedicate 
This arm to the destruction of the king 
And of his race! O keep me pitiless ; 
Expel all human weakness from my frame, 
That this keen weapon shake not when his heart 
Should feel its point ; and if he has a child 
Whose blood is needful to the sacrifice 
My country asks, harden my soul to shed it! 

Clemanthe again lingers on the footsteps of her chosen love, 
and when he is alone approaches him. She sees his concealed 
knife, presses him to reveal his secret, but in vain. His oath for- 
bids. He tears himself from her—she guesses at his dire purpose ; 
and when she is alone thus beautifully expresses what is most 
strictly true : 

Clemanthe.—'Tis never woman's part 
Out of her fond misgivings to perplex 
The fortunes of the man to whom she cleaves ; 
’Tis hers to weave all that she has of fair 
And bright in the dark meshes of their web 
Inseparate from their windings. 

The denouement is pathetically but admirably managed. At the 
instant that Ion is seeking the royal apartment, to fulfil his fatal 
mission, a dying man reveals to Medon that Jon is the long-lost 
son of Adrastus. The priest flies to the palace, and reaches it just 
as the fatal knife gleams over the bosom of Adrastus, who, kneel- 
ing at his son's feet, commands him to strike! Jon, hearing Me- 
don declare that he is the king's son, falls senseless to the ground. 

Ctesiphon rushes in, gives Adrastus a mortal wound, who, with 
his dying breath, hails his son king of Argos. 

Ton, true to his oath to exterminate the race of Adrastus, is re- 
solved on fulfilling it to the very letter, and ufter bequeathing all 
the laws he can think best for his country’s meed and welfare, stabs 
himself on the altar of the supposed gods! 

To analyze the moral of a play like this were absurd in the ex- 
treme. The age was altogether so different, the beautiful light of 
the gospel, in all its divine truths, its golden maxims, had not shed 
its holy ray upon mankind—we can therefore only view the play as 
perfectly consistent with the tone and feeling of that remote day. 

The love of Clemanthe is in itself so beautiful that it cannot be 
passed over without notice. It is the purest element of nature. She 
has deeply loved her revered parent ; but her young fond sympa- 
thies are engaged for Ion. Love hasstolen on her unguarded heart. 
He is her idol ; and when a woman loves, and such a one as Cle- 
manthe, it is with her whole and entire soul; with the fresh breath 
of nature does her feelings awaken, and they never cease until her 
latest breath. 





Personat seauty.—On the subject of personal attractions, one 
is forcibly reminded of the admirable and good-humoured bon-mot 
of Mr. Grattan, the author of ‘‘ Highways and Byways,” etc. who, 
during a residence by the sea-side, at Boulogne, had rendered him- 
self so very eable to his landlady and her family, that when he 
was about to leave, she expressed great regret, observing that she 
had at first taken a dislike to him ; but such had been the urbanity 
of his manners, she had even “ got over” his nose! ‘ That's im- 

ible, my good lady,” replied Mr. Grattan, “ for my nose has no 


idge to ix.” 


| nation, than trusted to the triviality and tameness of minute goose- 














LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

LETTER FROM LONDON. 

Prorogation i a a land ; war or 
no See ne Fagen Onto ien ballet. 

Dear M.—Since my last her majesty has formally sent her 
“ faithful” lords and commons to the right about, to find that amuse- 
ment on the moors, which is now, by the tyrannous influences of 
fashion, denied them in ‘* May-fair ;” and there can be little doubt 
that most of the worthy legislators will find it much easier to make 
“hits” among the heather than on the floor of St. Stephen's. 

The prorogation of Parliament took place on the tenth, exactly 
six months after the marriage of her majesty, and the ceremony 
was one of the most splendid of the kind which has been witnessed 
for many years. The presence of the fortunate king of the Belgians 
(Leopold, the husband of the unfortunate Princess Charlotte) and 
his gracious queen, added not a little to the eclat of the affair. Of 
course it is all but impossible (and not specially desirable) to parti- 
cularize by names the people making up the mob of dukes, mar- 
quesses, earls, lords, and viscounts, together with embassadors, 
from all climes and nations, congregated together on the occasion ; 
and when four thousand miles intervene to take off the edge of cu- 
riosity, it may be sufficient to say that ¢heir claims to notice were 
completely thrown into the shade of the brilliant display made by 
their wives and daughters ; indeed, the effect of the assemblage 
of such a host of pretty and, here and there, splendid women, their 
natural graces enhanced by all the aids and subtleties of dress and 
decoration—the blaze of bright eyes and brilliants—the wave of 
feathers and the flow of lace—the gleam of silks and satins— 


“ The sparkling eyes and flashing ornaments, 
The white arms and the raven hair—the braids 
And bracelets ; swan-like bosoms, and the necklace 
An India in itself, yet dazzling not 
The eye like what it circled” — 


may be much better left to the flights and revelries of the imagi- 








quill descriptions. 

As this was the first time that the queen has appeared in public 
with her husband since her marriage some curiosity was mani- 
fested on the occasion, and by those who are connoisseurs in such 
matters, it was allowed that the “ Lady Victoria” was handed to 
the throne by her consort with that mixture of simplicity, dignity, 
and quiet self-possession which distinguishes the true gentleman 
from the most finished fop or even accomplished aspirant. ‘The 
queen looked remarkably well ; and for the satisfaction of those who | 
delight in such things, it may be as well to state that her majesty | 
was dressed in white satin, trimmed with lace, stomacher qu | 
geously set with diamonds, with the famous coronal of diamonds, 
(which has before attracted so much admiration,) encircling her brow. 

Her majesty read the usual collection of flat commonplaces, de- 
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and half-pay officers, Buonapartists and mouvement-men who haunt 
the cafés of Paris, Louis Philippe is much too shrewd and politic a 
prince to inflict such a calamity on the great commercial, manufac- 
turing, and agricultural interests. ‘The men sans money say war, 
but the shopoczacy and gentlemen of the Bourse (who hold the 
sinews) say unto them *‘ peace ;” and peace, in all probability, will 
be then suffered to remain uninterrupted after the press has gone 
through a series of hard skirmishes and bloodless battles. 





The case of Lardner versus Heaviside, which will doubtless be 
fresh in the remembrance of your readers, has been heard, and the 
scientific and seductive doctor has been mulcted in an enormous 
sum for his immoral propensities. ‘The damages were laid at ten 
thousand pounds; and a verdict for eight thousand, or upwards of 
forty thousand dollars, was returned! ‘The doctor had much better 
have stuck to his steam-engines ; for, having no cash of his own 
wherewith to pay the eight thousand pounds, he must of course re- 
main an outlawed man, and support Mrs. H. as best he can upon 
the continent, where steam-engine knowledge, such as the doctor 
possesses, is not near so much in demand as in England. The lady, 
it is true, has a reversionary interest in some considerable sums 
after the death of her injured husband, but, as he is little more than 
| her own age, her chances in that quarter are rather dubious. ‘This 
affair, from the station in which the Heavisides moved, and the sci- 
entific acquirements of the doctor, has occasioned more noise than 
any case of the kind for a great number of years. Mr. H. appears, 
by all accounts, to have been a very amiable man, and the frail wife 
is positively without an excuse. Though a remarkably fine-looking 
woman, still she has been sixteen years married, and has certainly 
reached that age when it is presumed 


“ The hey-day of the blood is tame, 
And waits upon the judgment ;” 


and yet, mixing in the most respectable circles of society, with a 
grown-up family and a good husband, she has abandoned all to run 
away with a frolicsome pundit of two score years and ten! Cer- 
tainly, both parties have paid dearly for their escapade ; but per- 
haps the poor doctor is the most to be pitied of the two. The 
well-worded, cold-blooded letters which the woman either wrote to 
her husband, or which she at least sanctioned by her signature, are 
most intolerable. But enough of this. 





You must positively have Cerito in America as a sort of counter- 
poise to your very excusable, but certainly rather extravagant enthu- 
siasm about Fanny Elssler. Judging from the terms in which your 
papers speak of Mademoiselle Fanny, the spirit of partizanship en- 
gendered by the presidential question will be tame in comparison 
with that which will immediately spring up on the advent of Cerito. 
It is said that the latter has almost broken the heart of Taglion, 
(that hearts should be broken by the lightness of heels!) though 
Certain, however, it is, that during the 





this is probably a slander. 


signated “the speech,” with that distinctness of pronunciation, and || past season Cerito has gone on from triumph to triumph, and on 


with the clear, musical, and bird-like tone for which, without flat- 
tery, she is really remarkable ; and very shortly afterwards the 
brilliant constellation broke up, and dispersed into “ bright parti- 
cular stars.” 


Lord Durham is dead, and few men have died more sincerely 
regretted by political friends and foes. Ie was an honest man, | 
and both his principles and abilities commanded respect. Many | 
expected one day to have seen him prime minister; but, perhaps, 








he was physically incapable of the wear and tear which must have 
succeeded the assumption of the premiership. His lordship has | 
been for years an invalid ; and it has only been good nursing, with 
ali the aids of medical science, that has kept him alive to this time ; | 
had he been a poor man the probability is that he would have been | 
in his grave twenty years ago. Lord Durham was the author of | 
the principal provisions in the Reform Act, and it was either the | 
hetter judgment or timidity of his confederates (accordingly as dif- | 
ferent men view the matter) which expunged from that act clauses 
in favour of the ballot, and triennial parliaments. His lordship was 
a thorough and consistent advocate of reform principles. As a | 
man he was just, liberal, and noble-minded ; and, if the nervous | 





. J 
irritability consequent upon the state of health with which he was i| 


afflicted, sometimes betrayed him into hastiness of expression, or 
impatience at the mancuvring of more tricky politicians, no man 
was more ready to make the amende honorable for the inadvertencics 
into which he had been hurried by the infirmity of his nature. He 
leaves behind him few better or more able men; and the honest 
and spontaneous burst of affection from his numerous tenantry and 
domestics, which followed the man to the grave, when nothing 
more was to be hoped or feared from the master or landlord, spoke 
more eloquently than “ storied urn or animated bust” will be able 
to do, of the virtues and sterling qualities of the deceased. 








You will doubtless hear a great deal of “wars and rumours of | 
wars” between France and England, but it will end (unless some | 
unexpected collision precipitates matters) without fighting. The 
French are at present very ferocious, and say a great number or 
deadly things, but, like Hamlet, they will be content to “ speak | 
daggers, but use none.” The French bear about the same relation 
to the English, that ginger-beer does to London porter ; the latter 
does not fizz or froth quite so much, but there is more body about 
it. The other week, and all France was one explosion of pop-bot- 
tles, (otherwise editorial articles ;) the next, the effervescence sub- 
sided, and the public mind became as flut as stale soda-water. One 
week there was to be war, and nothing but war ; the next (without 
the slightest alteration in the circumstances) peace, and nothing 
but peace! This week, again, the warlike tone predominates, and 
though a war would, past question, be most popular with disbanded 





| 





the night of her benefit produced an immense sensation. The bal- 
let La Poreador, a Spanish piece, and of course abounding in love 
and bull-fighting, intrigue and jealousy, murder and matrimony, 
| was no very great things; but the manner in which Cerito sustained 
the part of Paquita, an arch, vivacious waiting-maid in love “ L’Al- 
legro,” and in attendance upon a damsel afflicted with the same 
passion “ I] Penseroso,” was inimitable. One of the best of the 
“ballet critics” remarks—* She did not attempt so many marvels 
| as she has sometimes done, but, abandoning effort, she played with 
her art, accomplishing her quick movements with a decisive ease 
| that was peculiarly graceful 
her mode of execution may be observed, which is the remarkable 


In the slow movements, a feature m 


facility with which she changes from one posture to another. ‘The 
transition seems effected without design; she drops into the pos- 
At one 
| part she displayed a trait of genius. She came forward repeating 
a particular step, as if she were giving an emphasis to her dance, 
| and would fix the attention to a certain point before she progressed 


| 
| 


| ture she would assume as if it were a natural repose.” 
| 


As the Times remarks—an inferiour damsel micht have made a bun- 
| gle with this, but with Cerito the effect was indescribable. ‘The 
| mock enthusiasm of sending down prepared showers of garlands 
| followed this point, and this of itself would have been cold and life- 
| less, had not the peculiarly frigid and fastidious audience of her 
majesty’s theatre have been betrayed at the same time into a most 

democratic fit of applause. They tried to encore her, but the lady 
} already knows her value, and gracefully curtsied a decline 

Yes, you must positively have Cerito © 
LETTER FROM THE COUNTRY. 

Hazel Hollow, August 2Ist, 1840 

Mr. Eviror—Your “ letters from the country” don’t come from 

| Mr. Willis, it is quite clear; for, in the first place, they are not 

| written “ under a bridge ;’’ and secondly, or thirdly, for reaily we 

| have forgotten how to find our fingers in the process of counting 

| Up propositions—it is impossible for anybody else to write so well 

as Willis. When J—plague on this plurality—when I write to you. 

it is with immense deference to the troubadour of the tournament 


| 2 2 
It is not for me to approach such excellence but with trembling 


What I write is written from its purported locality. It comes from 
the country in reality, and from a countryman “ to the manor born ;” 
one who has lived in the woods to some purpose. Too long, at any 
rate, to feel much fright from the screeching of an owl, and who 
really never run from the belligerency of a hen partridge. I have 
stormed a hornet’s nest since vou saw me, Mr. Editor, and, 
what is more, the quails have quitted their quarters from the very 
moment of my arrival among them. I have even some prospect of 
prostrating the pugnacity of the king-birds, for I have shot several 
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ringleaders of that clan of monarchical intruders into the republican | 
ornithology of New-England ; and I intend to shoot more of them, 
if the varlets don’t let the bee-hives alone. 

This country life is superb, notwithstanding the immense amount 
of namby pamby with which cockneyism has endeavoured to spoil 
it. An August moonlight is still beautiful, and the morning ditto, 
as Mr. Carrydot from Canal-street would say, in spite of the 
puling nonsense that has been poured out upon them by dandy des- 
cribers. Would that you were with me to enjoy the one I am in 
the midst of! Such another evening, and such another place to 
appreciate it, are not frequently to be found in thie dirty world of 
ours. I have just returned from my rustic observatory, where I 
have spent a couple of hours with some of those I love best on this 
earth, in looking through the most delightful moonlight on record, 
at one of the loveliest scenes that sun or moon ever shone upon. 
It is a rocky eminence, and pre-eminent upon itis the rock on which 
I rested to taste the same luxury thirty years ago. It is in fair 
view of the sea, and spread before us is a noble estuary, here called 
a river, but really nothing more or less than a sheet of salt water, 
running some three or four miles into a wooded country, cultivated 
on one side, and too rugged on the other for anything to grow but 
wood. ‘The moon is making silver of the entire expanse of water, 
and the twilight had a short time before turned all the western 
summits on our right into molten gold. So that, without the 
slightest tinge of political feeling about me, I may say that gold 
and silver is all the currency I deal in, and all I delight in, for that 
matter, in the landscape, at least. The ‘ metallic medium” is 
good enough for me, at any rate, especially at the head of the 
One great advantage of my position, during “ these hard times,” is 
the cheapness of my enjoyments. Here I am in the midst of an 
exhibition worth all the theatres, opera-houses, and city gardens on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and with better music than Malibran 
herself ever reached, and not a penny to pay for it. My scenery 
comes to me gratuitously, and, in my present mood, that whip- 
poorwill, making melody in the Fosdick woods, is better than the 
vocal minstrelsy of Mrs. W , even while she was Lady Lenox. 
Who would ever pay for the frippery of theatrical gew-gaw, 
when they could get such a glorious seat as I have secured this 
evening in nature’s own grand and glowing panorama!t My box- 
companions too are such as I should rarely find in the theatre, for 
there sits on one side the only link of near relationship that remains 
te me, and that rattling little flyaway is doing up all the plaudits 
on the other side. Julia is great in her connoisseurship, and keeps 
my or lively by her rather boisterous criticism on an aurora bo- 
realis that has just sprung up in the north. This part of the enter- 
tainment is extemporancous. It was not “ in the bill,” and J. 
seems to think that it is in compliment to the “ distinguished 
but it would not become me to be too 








stranger.” Perhaps so; 
sure on this head. ‘The earthly exhibition satisfies me entirely 
‘The moonbeams breaking into that green grove beside me, and 
bespangling the dense mass of tree-tops on the hill side, is magni- 
ficence enough forme. Would that I might live and die in such a 
scene! But, good night, a couple of catydids have opened, for the 
night, in that buttonwood tree, and they distract me confoundedly. 
I never could make They are a mono- 
tonous rascal, and wear green pantaloons, which I never could 
See Err Deer. 


much out of a catydid. 


bear. 


THE PIANO. 





Few Americans have written so many popular lyrics as John H 
Hewitt, Esq., of Baltunore. He has soul, feeling, taste, sense— 


indispensable requisites for the production of a good song ; and his | 


numbers are as simple and as harmonious as flowing water. Mr. 
Hewitt has one advantage over most of his contemporaries: he is a 


composer as well as an author. In the following beautiful ballad, 
fresh from his pen and piano, there is a union of sense and sound 
rarely to be met with. We give the words, not doubting but 
our lady readers will be so much pleased with their beauty as to 
send for the music, which may be had at the corner of Park-place and 
Broadway. ‘This ballad is published in a manner worthy of the words |! 
and melody, and is adorned with one of the most highly finished 
lithographic vignettes—engraved at Boston, where they excel in 
this branch of the fine arts—that was ever laid before the sparkling 
eyes of the lovely daughters of Eve. 
A baron had a daughter fair, 
But sixteen summers had she seen, 
Her heart was light, no grief was there, 
And lov'd by all was she I ween; 
Bat love hath wiles for Beauty's smiles— 
An Alpine hunter young and bold, 
Oft sought her bow’r at evening hour, 
And many atale of rapture told, 
“ Fly to the mountain” whispered he, 
“ Fly to the mountain, love, with me.” 


But she, the young betrothed, was claim'’d 
By Ulrich’s lord, the proud and old ; 
The day was fix'd, the dower named, 
And counted out in shining gold. 
The halls were bright that nuptial night, 
And gladness through the castle rung ; 
But there was one, who stood alone, 
And softly to the maiden sung— 
“ Fly to the mountain—fly with me, 
Maiden of love! I wait for thee !” 


A steed stood at the castle gate, 
And dark and lowering was the night; 
Soon on his back the lovers sat; 
And swift and silent was their flight. 
Now, joy betide the hunter's bride, 
Who gave a heart no gold could buy; 
Long may she roam her mountain home, 
And sing the Alpine melod 
“ Life in the mountain wilds hor me! 
Life in the valley, love, with thee,’ 


| * rats leaving a falling house, 
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To READERS AND | CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have jus? placed in the hands of the | artists two beautiful designs, which 
will be engraved in the best manner, and published as soon as finished. We 
intend to present the readers of the Mirror with two pictures that they will 
value highly. We have also made arrangements with several popular contribu- 
tors whose productions will shortly grace these columns. We thank “an old 
friend” for calling our attention te an exquisite and graphic novellette, and shall 
return him the “‘ rare old work” in which it was originally published in the 
course of next week.—We have too much regard for Mrs. Wood to publish 
the nonsense of St. Clair.—* I'll be round in the morning,” does not possess 
sufficient humour for publication.— Several valuable original papers from es- 
teemed contributors intended for this number reached us at too late a period 
Sor insertion. They will be attended to next week. 
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Siciiatens. on the Battery. pee ever se¢n one, ouaieet 
Especially, hast ever seen one of a Sunday afternodn—seen it rise 
suddenly—and while the crowded multitudes, who throng that 
green and breezy promenade, towards the evening of a sultry sum- 
mer day, so little expected the visitation that they were unprovided 
with umbrellas? It is he who has seen ¢his, that can say, with 





truth, what so many say pretensively, that there is enjoyment in a 
thunder-gust, pleasure in a drenching rain, and sublimity in the 
forked lightning, and the terrific rumble of the “ thunder-drum of 
heaven!” On no other spot have we ever seen these mighty dis- 
plays of nature, and of nature’s God, on such a scale of mingled |} 
beauty and grandeur. There is,more of the awful in a thunder- 
storm at sea, where the cloud-torrent mingles its masses with the 
billowy surges of the deep, and perhaps a more imposing depth of 
reverberation among the peaks and gorges of mountain magnifi- 
but, on the Battery, there is beauty blended with the bolder 
scene, and, while we look on the lofty, we lose 
The elemental 





cence ; 
attributes of the 
our terrour in the milder sensation of the lovely. 
strife, breaking above, brightens into purer beauty the softer fea- 
tures of the landscape everywhere around us! We repeat, that 
to see the fleecy curtains of heaven rolling their snowy heads over 
the highlands of Weehawken, until gathered in sered masses upon 
the broad bay, the congregated vapours fall in watery sheets upon 


land and water, is to look upon the phenomena of nature in their 
but still it was not to attempt this des- 
cription that we commenced this wayward paragraph. All we 
had in the mind’s eye was one of the concomitants of such a scene 


grandest and finest forms; 


—one of the accidents that attend the sublimity of a Battery 
thunder-gust. ‘There is something so overwhelmingly whimsical 
in the sudden scampering, when one of these extemporaneous out- 





pourings occur among the crowds on the Battery, that the ludicrous 
| altogether overpowers all sense of the sublime; unless there be a 
itself. We have a great deal to say of 
" of the 
ment story of a burning haystack, of the flight of petty politicians 


sublimity in the scramble 
mice evacuating the base- 
from the strongholds of their faith, when about to be taken posses- 
sion of by a successful enemy, and we have a thousand other me- 
taphorical flourishes of similar import, but none of them can reach 
the reality of a quick-step exodus from the Battery. There is 
nothing like it in “ nature or art.” ‘The fugacity of these Sunday 
promenaders would put te shame the sauve qui puit of Napoleon's 
| retreating legions from Waterloo. Jt is a regular emeute, and the 
only wonder is that it passes off generally with so little loss of life. 





The Greenwood Cemetery.—We are gratified to learn that the 
| progress of these beautiful grounds, towards the perfection of which 
| they are so eminently capable, is steady and encouraging. Several 
io the Brooklyn churches have taken lots for their respective con- 
| gregations, and there can be but little doubt that the example will 
and we think by the churches in the 
lower part of this city. There is certainly no other location of 
equal eligibility in every possible respect. 


vaults and monuments are already in the progress of erection on 


| be followed by all the rest, 





Some ten or a dozen 


the Greenwood grounds, and the walks and woodlands have been 
It is 
It has been done so often, 


| very much improved and beautified during the past surmmer. 
| not our purpose to describe Greenwood. 
|and so much better than it would be in our power to do it, as to 
' render such an attempt unnecessary. Our sole object is to congra- 
| tulate the public upon the continued exertions of the president and 
| trustees, and upon the success which seems likely at last to crown 
them. Untoward circumstances threw a temporary cloud over the 

company, and, for a short time, the friends of the work were not 

without their fears for the ultimate completion of the design. The 
| cloud, however, has passed over, and there is now no reason left 


| for doubt or despondency. The Cemetery will yet be, what it is 


| so easy to make it, the most beautiful and the most picturesque 


burying-ground in the world. 


Trinity *hurch. —This nehile ehaneh will be by far the noblest 
ecclesiastical structure in the United States, and is going on finely. 
A large number of workmen are employed, and the massive walls 
have already risen several feet above the surface, a steam-engine, 
of sufficient power, being placed upon the grounds to aid in the 
operation of hoisting the stones to their place. ‘The material used 
in the construction of the edifice, is a dark-red sandstone, from the 
quarry in New-Jersey selected by Thom, the celebrated sculptor, 

















for his statuary of Old Mortality and the colossal statue of Wash- 


ington. The quality of this stone is precisely adapted | to its pur- 
pose, and the colour the most appropriate that could have been 
selected for a church building. The stone is hard, equally durable 
and beautiful, susceptible of any modification that may be required 
in embellishing the building ; and, what will ensure an execution 
of the ornamental portions of the structure, equal to the beauty 
and chasteness of the design, is the fact that Mr. Thom himself is 
employed upon it. No misgivings can be entertained, therefore, 
on that head. Trinity Church will not be what it ought to have 
been, and which the wealthy corporation had it fully in its power to 
do, but it will still be the largest and the loftiest church in the 
country, an honour and an ornament to the city ; and, what is better 
yet, it will be built to stand. It will not be the magnificent cathe- 
dral which we had hoped to see erected, but it will be such an one 
as the episcopal church and the city of New-York wil! have no rea- 
son to be ashamed of. The dimensions are as follows :—Extreme 
length, including buttresses, one hundred and eighty-three feet five 
inches ; extreme width, eighty-four feet six inches ; height to top 
of spire, two hundred and sixty-four feet , square of tower, thirty 
feet ; height of nave, (body « of church,) sixty-four feet. 





American Portrait Gallery. —Mr Powell, a talented young ar- 
tist, has a plan of a publication which we sincerely trust will be 
fully carried out, and which deserves to be liberally supported. It 
is to paint a gallery of portraits of American authors. It will in- 
clude all who have acquired reputation in the various walks of 
literature, and will probably contain not less than sixty or seventy 
portraits; all of well-known and distingaished persons. When Mr. 


| Powell has completed his collection, he proposes placing it in the 
| hands of the engraver, and making arrangements for publishing 


the plates, illustrated by letterpress biographical notices, —— a 
| complete and elegant portrait gallery of eminent American writers 
Mr. Powell, as we have already had occasion to remark, is an artist 
of real ability, and is rapidly rising in his profession. No man is 
better able to do justice to such an important work. We shall be 
happy to find that some of our enterprising publishers have en- 
gaged in the undertaking. We should think it could not fail to be 
warmly approved and liberally encouraged by the public. 





The Opera.—The engagement of the Woods, at the Park, and 
Horn's new opera, at the National, are making quite a sensation in 
the musical circles. Of the Woods more after they have appeared. On 
the latter subject, and the opening of the National on Monday week, 
we were about saying somewhat, when the following letter was 
received. Although evidently not intended for the public eye, it is 
so characteristic of the popular and estimable maestro, that we 
venture to insert it, trusting to his good-nature and friendship to 
excuse the liberty we have taken. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-VORK MIRROR. 


My pear sin—You ask me what 1am doing. If you were to 
honour me more frequently with your visits, you would find me 
surrounded by scores, and some pretty long ones; they are not 
such, however, as toshake « man's credit, even in these hard times; 
I have 
indeed laboured severely, and am anxious to convince the public 


that I have not been idle. My opera is now in rehearsal, and the 


on the contrary, | expect a great deal of credit from them 


singers are pleased with their music ; indeed, all are zealous in the 
A new grand opera has never been tried in this country, 
with the exception, I believe, of one by Micah Hawkins, @alled the 
“Saw-Mill.” What success I am to expect after that, | know 
not; but I will venture. I have not taken quite so domestic a sub- 
ject, for | have gone into the fairy-land of the Alhambra; and, 
with such a master of romance as its author, Washington Irving, 
how can I fail to succeed’ ‘The peculiar beauty of the story of 
“ Ahmed al Kamel, the Pilgrim of Love,” first suggested to me 
the idea of turning it into an opera, and I was ably assisted in the 
libretto by our lamented friend, Henry J. Finn. His dramatic talent 
has done all I could wish, if its success will afford his disconsolate 


cause, 


family any service, by a benefit night, which I know the marager 
of the National Opera-house contemplates ; then, indeed, I shall 
be gratified. Manvers is the hero, and | could not have placed the 
part in better hands; Giubelei is the tyrant Vulture King ; and Miss 
Pool’s Ring-dove will prove all | could wish; for there are no bra- 
vuras, no violent agonies or passions to portray ; all is light, bril- 
liant, and heroic, without any attempt at extravagance. I have en- 
deavoured to touch the heart and not the head, One circumstance 
I cannot avoid mentioning, the difficuly I found in providing a repre- 
sentive for the princess; this has been overcome by the chance of 
Mr. H. Wallack bringing his daughter to me for my opinion of her 
voice, and, so satisfied was I, that a few months practice induced 
me to prepare her for the part; and, I can safely assert, the public 
will be more surprised than when I presented Miss Julia Wheatley 
as a vocalist at the Park. I dare not tell you more of the plot, ex- 
cepting that parrots and owls are made use of as ambassadors 
and comic characters, travelling from one court to another. The 
Moors and Spaniards are the mortals, and music is the chain that 
unites these efforts to please the musical world. ‘* But, however,” 
as Burton says, “time will show.”” Some of the songs and ducts 
I have written for the drawing-room; the rest for the stage. ‘The 
pageantry and love-scenes, the fairies and fights, I have left to the 
stage-director, the beautiful views of the Alhambra to the painter. 
The orchestra and chorus will amount to between sixty and seventy 
persons, therefore you see that all that is wanting now are indus- 
try and attention on our part. The public, who appear so fond of 
music, shall, at all events, have a chance of hearing an opera writ- 
ten for the talent and means the house possesses ; the rest must be 
left to fate and friendship. Yours very faithfully, C. E. Horn. 
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BESSY BELL. 


AS SUNG BY MRS. MARTYN AND MISS SHIRREFF—ARRANGED BY C. E. HORN. 
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will the mus-es on-ly, love, 


Ee 


ad 


ne’er can thrill a-gain! Wh me, Bes-sy Bell? 
. Steck ' af Why 


———————— 











Be-stow a thought on me! Mine 


mock me, Bes-sy Bell? 











is a harp which Plea-sure,love, To wa-ken strives in vain, ao Joy's en-tran cing mea-sure, love, It 


a 


ao a: w 
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Oh! do not ask me ever, love, 
For rapture-woven rhymes; 

For vain is each endeavour, love, 
To sound Joy’s play-bell chimes 

Vet still believe me, dearest love, 
Though dull my song may be, 

| This heart still doats sincerest, love, 

| And grateful turns to thee! 

| My once true Bessy Bell! 


3 


Those cyes still rest nee me, love! 

I feel their magic spell 
With that same look oy won me, love, 
Fair, gentle Bessy Bell! 

My doom you've idly spoken, love, 

You never can be mine 2 
Yet though my heart is broken, love, 

Still, lady, it is thine? 

A jeu, false Bessy Bell! 











ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 
FROM THE SPANISH. 


Osuvn’—Viola, Viola, those sun-brilliant eyes, 

When Osmyn approaches, should pierce a disguise : 

He has baflled the warders that watch on the wall, 

And comes to thy lattice, regardless of all. 
Vioia.—Already, rash youth, art thou weary of life, 

To seck in the halls of Sidonia a wife ? 

Away, my beloved, I prithee, away ; 

Death waits on thy footsteps; *twere madness to stay. 
Osmyn.—Let him wait if he will, but unheeded by me; 

I go not at all, or but followed by thee. 

Where vonder pomegranates their branches uprear 

My vassals are waiting, with sabre and spear. 
Vioia.—Shall a princess of Spain, and a Christian beside, 

Be borne to Grenada, a Moslemin’s bride ? 

And oh! when the flight of his daughter is found, 

My father will follow, with horseman and hound. 
Osmyn.—Once over the banks where the Celamin flows, 

Our flight, my Viola, no matter who knows— 

The Vega* shall ring, on our course as we speed, 

With the blast of my bugle, the tramp of my steed. 

Love cares not for creeds ; though a Christian thou art, 

I love thee with all of the veins of my heart. 

Cast terrour behind thee, bright fair, and away ; 

Let us die when me muat, let us love while we may. 
Viota.—Medina Sidonia, for ever adieu ! 

I am false to my faith—to my love I am true. 

My father, my brethren, proud princes of Spain, 

Farewell! I shall never behold you again. WwW. J. 8. 


FABLES FROM THE GERMAN OF LESSING. 
‘Translated for the New-York Mirror. 
THE PHCENIX. 

It pleased the pheenix to show himself again on earth, after a 
lapse of centuries. He appeared, and all the birds and beasts 
crowded round him. They gazed, they admired, and all were loud 
in his praises. Soon, however, the wisest averted their heads 
and sighed, “‘ Unhappy phenix! It is his hard lot to know neither 
love nor friendship, f for he is the only one of his kind ! ed 


* The | plain in which Grenada is situated. 


ae THE HOG AND THE OAK. 
| A greedy hog was feeding on the acorns that lay under a leafy oak, | 
and while swallowing one, devoured the next with its eyes. 

| Ungrateful animal!” said the oak at last. ‘ You feed on my 
| friend, without ever bestowing on me a single glance of acknow- 
ledgment !” 


! 
| The hog paused a moment, and growled out, “I should not ne- || 
glect a glance of acknowledgment, if Thad any evidence that you || 


let your acorns fall for my benefit.’ 
THE WASPS. 


Corruption preyed upon the carcass of a gallant steed who was | 


|| shot down in battle. ‘The wreck of one animal is employed by 


| ever-active Nature to furnish a cradle for another, and a swarm of | 


young wasps came out from the carcass. 


nature, is our parent!” 





our modern Italians, who fancy they are descendants of the immor- 
tal old Romans, because they were born upon their graves. 


THE LION AND THE HARE. 


A lion once honoured a hare with his acquaintance. “ Pray, is 


} 
| 
it true, 
make you lions tremble and fly 1” 


lion ; “and it has often been remarked that we great animals have 


“Tt is indeed so,” replied the 


the elephant.” “ Indeed !” rejoined the hare, * now I understand 


| why we hares are so terribly afraid of dogs.” 
# 


THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE HAWK. 

A hawk pounced upon a nightingale singing in the hedges, cry- 
ing, “ Since you have such a sweet voice, how delicious you must 
be to eat !” 

Was this ignorance or irony in the hawk? I don’t know, but I 
heard some one say yesterday, “* That young lady, who sings so 
delightfully, would make an excellent wife.” 

THE HORSE AND THE BULL. 


A fearless boy galloped past on a fiery horse. 


be governed by a child!” ‘ But I do,” replied the steed, 
what honour would it do me, to shake off a mere boy?” 











The writer happened to overhear them, and it reminded him of | 


“Oh, how glorious is | 
our descent !” said the wasps; “ the noble steed, the favourite of | 


|, ture. 


JUPITER AND THE HORSE. 

** Father of beasts and men,” said the horse, and drew near Ju- 
| piter’s throne, ‘ they tell me that I am one of the most beautiful 
of the animals thou hast created. But yet, might I not be still far- 


|| ther improved ?’’ ** And pray, what do you find fault with? Speak, 


i| 


and I will grant your wish,” said the god, smiling. ‘* Perhaps,” 
continued the horse, ‘*I would be still fleeter, if my legs were 


longer and thinner, a long swan-neck would not diminish my beau- 


| ty, a broader chest would increase my strength, and since thou hast 


destined me to carry thy favourite creature, man, the saddle might 


be made to grow on my back naturally.” ‘ Very well, have pa- 
tience a moment,” said Jove, and spoke the word of creation. And 
there stood before the throne—the hideous camel. The horse 


looked upon it, and trembled with terrour and disgust. ‘ Here are 
longer and thinner legs,” said Jove, “ here is a swan-neck and a 
broader chest, here is a saddle growing on the back; what do you 
say, will vou assume this form?’’ The horse trembied, but could 
not answer. ‘ Gio,” added Jupiter, ‘* and take warning for the tu- 


To punish thy discontent, the camel shall continue to exist, 


} and none of thy race shall ever behold him but with fear and 


trembling.” 


l each of us our peculiar weaknesses. ‘Thus, for instance, as you | 
may have heard, the swine’s grunting causes fear and terrour to 


| has,” 


” asked the hare, “that a wretched cock can by his crowing |} 


THE WOLF AND THE SHEPHERD. 

A snernerp once lost his whole flock by a deadly sickness. The 
wolf heard of it, and called te condole with him in his misfortune 
** Shepherd,” he asked, “is it really true? have you lost all your 
flock? Ah, the dear, sweet, fat, juicy sheep! I could shed tears 
when I think of it.” “Thank you, my good friend,” replied the 
shepherd, “I see you have a compassionate heart.” ** That he 
said the shepherd's dog, “* whenever he loses anything by 


other’s misfortunes.” 


THE RACER AND THE ASS. 


An ass w 
was left completely in the back-ground, and everybody laughed at 
“ Ah, [ see what was the difficulty with me,” he said, “I 


as bold enough to run a race with a flect horse. He 


him. 


‘run a thorn in my foot some months ago, and I feel it yet.” 
) 


Then a wild bull | 
opened its mouth and said, “ For shame! J would not let myself || 
“ for |, 

' All letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editor. 


’ said a divine, “if I do not rivai Maherin in my 
I have had a bad cold for a week.” 


“ Excuse me,’ 
discourse to-day ; 
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